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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


URING the earlier part of the week the gloomiest fore- 
bodings were indulged in here as to Rumania. But 
what are the facts? Rumania, like other Powers in the course 
of the war, including Germany and Austria themselves, in the first 
fortnight of hostilities no doubt bit off somewhat more than she 
could chew, and has been obliged to retreat from the positions 
in Transylvania which she occupied in her original whirlwind rush. 
Accordingly her troops have fallen back upon the line.of the Car- 
pathians—upon her old frontier. The retirement has, however, 
been conducted steadily and cautiously, without the loss of divisions 
or brigades, and indeed only with occasional unfortunate accidents 
such as are bound to occur when huge bodies of troops are engaged 
day by day in rearguard actions. The Rumanian Army in its 
retreat left no bloody trail behind it. It maintained its moral and 
its military discipline intact. 


We are bound to say that the Rumanian situation, even when 








it was supposed to be at its worst, never gave us any serious | 


uneasiness, and we are utterly at a loss to know why it should 
have caused so much alarm among serious students of war— 
except that our pessimists seem to consider that they must give 
their anxious forebodings a run every now and then. We can 
only suppose that our progress on the Somme had made pessimism 
difficult in regard to the Western front, and therefore the 
opportunity could not be neglected for a good howl over Rumania 
and the awful things that were about to happen there—ruined 
homes, ravished fields, and the Hun returning in triumph with 
his pockets full of wheat and his tanks full of petrol. The picture 
was a positive godsend to our men of paint and putty. Why will 
not people remember that it is quite as easy for fears to be liars 
as for hopes to be dupes? If the ague is going to attack you, you 
will have to shiver willy-nilly ; but why shiver voluntarily at the 
thought that you may be forced to shiver later ? 


Though we refused to be frightened because the Rumanians 
had to retire, as we retired at Mons and the Germans retired at 
the Marne, and though at the moment there seems very good 
reason to believe that the Germans are being held along the moun- 
tain barrier of Rumania (except at one point where the enemy 
have taken a pass and penetrated some eleven miles over the 
frontier) we are of course far from insisting that Falkenhayn will 
not be able to continue his push for a little longer, and do a good 
deal more damage to the unfortunate districts that have to endure 
bis savage inundation, What we do say is that, even if this does 
bappen, though it now seems unlikely, it will in no soit of way be a 
cause for despair. Rumania is playing a great and heroic part in 
the war, and even if the Germans press her to the utmost she will 
continue to play it. That part is quite easy to describe. She has 
obliged the Germans to make yet one more desperate and exhausting 
effort. She is keeping in play large forces of the enemy’s infantry 
and cavalry which can be ill spared from elsewhere. What is more, 
the is keeping engaged large quantities of artillery which it is 

ly too much to say cannot be spared without starving in a 
very dangerous degree other theatres of action. 











Yet one would imagine from the way some people talk and 
write, people who ought to know better, and indeed in their sober 
moments do know better, that the Germans were making no sacrifices, 
running no risks, and suffering no exhaustion from the perilous, we 
had almost said the desperate, character of the strategy which 
Falkenhayn has adopted and is carrying out in the Rumanian 
section of the Carpathian Mountains. As a matter of fact, as every 
soldier and student of military affairs knows, the kind of hurricane 
push which Falkenhayn adopted exhausts the armies that have 
recourse to it with extraordinary rapidity. When such gamblers’ 
throws are attempted, everything depends upon a lightning success. 


If, however, the defenders are too tenacious and in places too 
numerous—as the French and the British were in the first stages 
of the war—to be overwhelmed by the tiger spring, if they fight 
every inch of ground doggedly, refuse to be confused or panic- 
stricken, and husband their force by a policy of prudent procras- 
tination, the hustlers may very easily get into such difficulties as 
found out the weakness in General von Kluck’s armour, and made 
him turn his back upon his foes in September, 1914. 


explained. All we really know is that something happened which 
forced him back, and that this something was in the last resort 
connected with what at the time we ventured to call military 
over-trading—with the fact that he had overdone the policy of 
rush. No doubt it is always possible that Falkenhayn will do 
better, that his knowledge of the desperate straits of Germany wil 
give him the courage of despair, and that he will not let action 
be “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” He may then be 
able to do what General Early did in less favourable conditions in 
the last few months of the war between the North and South— 
make a raid up to the very doors of the national capital. Early, it 
may be remembered, got so near Washington that not only were 
his watch- fires easily visible at night from the roof of the White 
House, but Mr. Lincoln ordesed out his landau after luncheon 
and drove up to a point now well within the Washington tramcar 
radius and visited a redoubt which was being fiercely attacked by 
the Confederate forces, Yet the South did not win the war. 


If, therefore, we were to read of Falkenhayn getting within sight 
of Bucharest, we should not ask for smelling-salts! We venture 
to say, however, that he will not do anything of the kind. Our 
belief is that his push has reached its maximum, and that the 
clockwork is now beginning to run down. It is an open secret 
that his great advantage has been in having much heavier artillery 
than that possessed wp till now by the Rumenians. He is, more- 
over, entering a country where the traction of big guns is very diffi- 
cult, and this difficulty may at any moment be rendered infinitely 
greater by heavy rains or even falls of snow. In that theatre of 
war winter often arrives with the beginning of November. But if 
these difficulties are encountered by the German force, which 
apparently does not number now more than two hundred thousand 
men, the exhaustion of which we have spoken will soon begin to 
show its dire consequences. An enemy's country, few roads, 
long lines of communication, a single line of railway, immense 
delays in getting up supplies and drafts! It is not a very rosy 
picture. The truth is that the Serbian analogy does not in the 
least hold. Rumania is too big a country to be rushed. Serbia 
was what the butchers call “sizeable” for that treatment. 
Rumania is not, 


What is happening unpleasantly for us in Rumania, and what 
is happening pleasantly for the Allies on the Somme, make one 
incline to think that when the war is over we shall have to offer a 
salute to the great gun. One of our largest pieces of artillery must 
be placed in some conspicuous spot with a legend beneath it setting 
forth the glories of the new Queen of Battles, for such is the cannon 
of great calibre. In various senses it is true that this is a war of the 
spade, of the machine gun, and of the hand grenade; but in the 
fullest sense of all it is the man behind the great gun who pushes 
every one else aside and writes up in letters of earthquake and eclipse 


—‘ JI am Lord of All.” Thank Heaven! evenif we have not as many 
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great pieces of cannon as we could wish, at any rate we and our 
Allies have enough, or soon shall have, for the chief purpose in 
hand. We have hoisted the sign of the big shell, and in that sign 
we shall conquer. 


The latest news from the Somme is again most encouraging. At 
the beginning of the week we did little more than consume our 
normal portion by nibbling, taking of course the usual batches of 
prisoners, but towards the middle of the weck our French Allies did ex- 
eoptionally well. On Wednesday north of the Somme the Germans, 
recognizing the enormous advantage that the French had obtained 
by the recent capture of the Sailly-Saillisel positions, made violent 
attempts to drive out our Allies. All the attacks failed, however, 
and the net result of the fighting was that the French were able 
to complete the conquest of Sailly-Saillisel village, and to drive 
the enemy from the ridges north-west and north-east. This is an 
event of no little importance. It means that the French have now 
a firmer hold than ever on the Péronne-Bapaume road, and have 
the mastery over ground which the Germans held very dear. At 
the same time the French made very considerable local gains to 
the south of the Somme and took many prisoners. 


If we can now only get one of those spells of semi-summer weather 
with which the end of October and the beginning of November 
sometimes favour us, we should hear of very big doings on the 
Western front. It is indeed all a question of weather. But even 
if the genii of the storm cannot be lulled and Aeolus fails to contain 
them in his caves, it must not be supposed that the Germans will 
be let off their punishment. There will be no “ winter quarters” 
bull this year. All that will happen if the weather plays us false 
will be that the hammering will be less hard than it would otherwise 
have been. 


The Russian news during the weck has been satisfactory, though 
not sensational. From the Southern Trentino the news is good, 
a3 also from the region of the Isonzo. It was stated in the earlier 
part of the week that the Austrians are growing very uneasy, as 
well they may, about Trieste, and that the archives were being 
packed up and sent to Vienna—the first stage of evacuation. 
We are bound to say that nothing could cause us such exquisite 
pleasure as to hear that the red, white, and green flag was flying 
on the Citadel and that the Bersaglieri were swinging down the 
streets of Trieste to the cry of “ Avante Savoia!” 


The Allies have been compelled to take strong measures against 
Greece, whose ambiguous policy was too full of menace to be tolerated 
any longer. French and Italian blfiejackets have been landed, 
and several important points at Athens and the Piraeus and in the 
surrounding country have been occupied. Crews from the Allied 
Fleets have also taken possession of the three Greek ships of war 
which had not been already handed over. The official explanation 
by the Allies of their action is that it was necessary to help the 
Greek police to keep order. As every one knows, the riotous 
demonstrations of the past few weeks have been organized by 
the reservists’ societies. The police said they could not control 
them This was no wonder, as the pro-German Ministers incited 
the reservists. This vicious circle of excuses has been ended by 
enabling the police to do what they profess to want to do. 


Apart from the measures at Athens, the Allies have assumed 
eontrol of the railway from the Piraeus to Larissa. It had been 
discovered that troops and ammunition were being collected in 
Thessaly. No Greek troops are now allowed to be carred on 
the line nor any ammunition. Individual officers and men, 
however, are allowed to travel. The Allies have entered into 
relations with the new Ministry under Professor Lambros, though 
the relations are not exactly cordial. Greece is now under 
two Governments, as the Provisional Government, under M. 
Venizelos, Admiral Condourictis, and General Danglis, has 
firmly established itself at Salonika. As the Allies have 
recognized the new Government at Athens, they cannot recog- 
nize the Provisional Government in the same official manner, but 
the Allied Consuls have all been instructed to recognize the Govern- 
ment at Salonika as a de facto Administration. An important 
adhesion to the Venizelist Government is that of M. Politis, the 
Director-General of the Greck Foreign Office. 


A statement of the reasons for his action which M Venizelos 
handed to the correspondent of the Times is admirable. He explains 


how King Constantine told him that, though willing to leave the 
internal affairs of Greece to the Government, he regarded himself 
“before God” as solely responsible for international relations. 
The statement goes on :— 

“*I replied,’ continued M. Venizelos, ‘You are enunciating the | 
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doctrine of the divine right of Kings, with which we h 
in Greece. Your father was freely elected by the Greck pete’ de 
their King, and you are his successor. There is no divine right in An 
title. It is based on the mandate of the people.’ i 
root of the King’s attitude is that he regards the Kingdom of Greece 
as his own personal property. That is the Prussian theory of kingship, 
We cannot recognize it in Greece.” 

M. Venizelos was so anxious to save the dynasty that for long he 
hesitated to act, but at last his friends said to him: “ Venizelos, 
you also have your share of responsibility in this matter, Your 
influence in the country is so great and so many people look to you 
as leader that, while you remain inactive, they say to themselves: 
‘It must be all right, since Venizelos takes it quietly.’ M. Venizelos 
is morally and legally justified. The Protecting Powers (Britain, 
France, Russia) guaranteed Greece a Constitutional Government 
by treaty. The violation of his promise by the King would require 
them to: intervene in any case. 


King Ferdinand of Rumania has stated his views on the war to 
Mr. Stanley Washburn, the special correspondent of the Times, 
He said that Rumania was moved by no cynical.or materia] policy, 
but by the biggest principles of nationality. Hungary, the oppressor 
of men of Rumanian blood in Transylvania, was the traditional 
enemy. Rumania had come into the war at the first moment that 
she thought the Allics could give her sufficient support. He con. 
cluded by saying :— 

“The Rumanians will not falter in their allegiance to the ca 
nor can the enemy wean them from their faith m England the Just, 
in France their Latin brother, and in Russia their immediate neighbour. 
Yet the Rumanians pray that, in spite of their existing exigencies and 
of their own huge problems, the Allies will not allow the affairs of 
Rumania, who has staked her all in this conflict, to oe into the back 
of their minds and suffer that she meet the fate either of Belgium or 
of Serbia.” 


The Reply of the Allies to the American protest against the 
holding up of mails is a firm refusal to give way. It refutes 
severally the points urged by the United States, and concludes 
as follows :— 

“The right of the United States as a neutral Power cannot, in their 
[the Allies’] opinion, include the protection given by the Federal Govorn- 
ment to the Sepetch of correspondence or communications in any form 
which bear a manifest or concealed hostile character and are destined 
directly or indirectly to the enemy, and American individuals can only 
send such at their own personal risk and peril. It is the samo principle 
which was expressly recalled by the President of the United States in fis 
proclamation of neutrality.” 


The Washington correspondent of the Times said in Monday's 
paper that there has never been a more confused Presidential 
campaign than that which is now entering its last month. The 
betting in Wall Street is slightly in favour of Mr. Hughes. But the 
correspondent thinks that the Democrats aro managing their 
electioneering more skilfully than the Republicans. “* The masses,” 
he says, “are not interested in the campaign. They cannot see 
that any great issue is at stake.” They are, in fact, content with 
the astonishing prosperity of the country. The Democrats trade 
on this feeling, and say that there is less likelihood of war under 
Mr. Wilson than under Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hughes repudiates the 
charge of warlike intentions, but points out that Mr. Wilson has not 
avoided war in Mexico or great danger of war with Germany. 
On the whole, however, the repercussion of the European war is 
slight. 

We do not feel in the mood to waste words on the speeches made 
in the Irish debate of Wednesday, but we must record that Mr. 
Redmond’s vote of censure was negatived by a majority only three 
short of two hundred (303—106). What matters at the moment 
is not Mr. Redmond’s whinings, or Mr. Devlin’s ravings about 
Britain’s wickedness in not allowing Ireland to bring fire, famine, 
and slaughter upon the six-county area of Ulster because that area 
desires to remain part of the United Kingdom and to bear its fair 
share of the burden of Empire. [Wednesday's debate, we may say 
in parenthesis, made it clearer than ever that this is what the 
demand for Home Rule really means. The twenty-six counties 
will not look at self-government unless they are given therewith 
the right to harry, tax, and dominate Protestant and loyalist 
Ulster.] What matters now is the question whether the people of 
Ireland are to be made to bear their share in beating our enemies 
and preventing the ruin of the nation and the Empire, or whethet 
they are to be allowed to impose an extra burden upon the peopl 
of England and Scotland, and also, though in a lesser degree, of the 
Dominions, because they are too spoilt to fight, too busy with the 
deluge of prosperity which the war and immunity from military 
service have brought them, too self-centred even to support thal 
gallant two per cent. of Irishmen who are doing their bit so bravely 
in the trenches. 
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——————— 
In the crisis of the Civil War in America Lincoln was suddenly 
confronted with almost exactly the sameproblem as our Govern- 
ment bavenow to face. Should the Draft, which he had found to be 
“41 and had carried out in the rest of the Northern States, be 
lied to the city of New York? That sovereign self-governing 
Siate through its popularly elected Governor declared that the 
Draft could not and should not be enforced in New York. And 
jere, curiously enough, it was an Irish population and an Irish mob 
qhich forbade the people ef New York State being compelled to 
take their full ehare in the war. 


Timid people, including, as we have said, the Governor of the 
State, came to Mr. Lincoln and threatened and cajoled. If he 
insisted on the Draft in New York, the Irish mob would rise in 
resistance. In that case there would be a new civil war. He would 
have to bring home from the front indefinite numbers of troops to 
put down the rebels. The extreme Democrats, the “‘Copperheads,”’ 
and his political opponents generally, would take the opportunity 
of arebellion in New York to make every kind of mischief, national 
and international. The game was not worth the candle. The 
number of men he would actually get would be small, perhaps 
gmaller than that he would lose in fighting. Gentler and more 
peaceful means would achieve what coercion would fail to do, and 
go on and so on and so on. 





Lincoln listened to the arguments and weighed them, and then 
without hesitation and without fear decided to apply the 
Draft, and told the Governor of New York, the Redmond of the 
hour, in plain terms what he thought of him. The Draft was 
applied, and the Irish mob rose and held the city for three days. 
Then the soldiers of the Union shot down some two thousand of 
these Dublin-like murderers of soldiers and loyal citizens and the 
whole thing was over. There was no more resistance to the Draft, 
and the Federal Government, instead of being weakened, was 
immensely strengthened by Lincoln’s firmness in resisting the 
sophistical cry that men who professed to hate the North ought not 
to be “enslaved ” to fight her battles. 

If we take a lesson from the actions of Lincoln and show courage 
like his, we shall achieve his success. And we had better do it 
quickly rather than palter with the problem, for without question 
the democracy of England and Scotland, in spite of what the ex- 
treme Labour men may say, will sooner or later compel us to do it. 
Rightly or wrongly, the British people are not going to make the 
ultimate supreme sacrifices which they will very soon be called upon 
to make and see the men of military age in Ireland standing by with 
their hands in their pockets, cynically amused as they watch our 

+sons and brothers toiling and dying in the trenches. Let us make 
no mistake. Compulsory service for Ireland is certain to come. 
That being so, it had better come sooner than later. 


Before we leave the debate we must say one word as to 
Mr. Duke’s speech. It is no secret that Mr. Duke has been 
looked at askance by Unionists as an innocent and sentimental 
Englishman likely to be bamboozled and misled by Nationalist 
humbug and tall talk. We are bound to put on record, however, 
that his speech was very manly, sensible, and fair. We admit, of 
course, that speeches are different things from acts, but Mr. Duke’s 
words certainly seemed to ring true. 


The speeches made by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Devlin, and Mr. 
Scanlan were useful. Like that of Mr. Redmond, they show the 
British people the true position in Ireland. Mr. Devlin’s oration 
Was specially luciferous. He was angry at the Prime Minister's 
statement that Ireland would never get Home Rule until internal 
agreement had been achieved. This of course means that Mr. 
Devlin, as we have said above, has no use for Home Rule unless it 
carries with it the right of domination in the six-county area. If 
that is so, then neither Mr. Devlin nor anybody else will ever see, 
or ought ever to see, a Parliament in Dublin. 


In this context we may note that in the Commons on 
Thursday week Mr. Lloyd George said that there was no 
doubt that we had the man-power we required, but that 
the exemptions had been absurdly numerous. If he gave 
figures the House would be startled. France and Italy had exempted 
their hundreds of thousands, but we had exempted our millions. 
Without compulsion we should never have got enough men. As it 
was, he thought the existing legislation sufficient to give us what 
we needed when the exemptions were reduced. But if not, fresh 
legislation would be proposed. Speaking of the tanks, he said that 
the credit was due to Mr. D’Eyncourt (the Chief Naval Constructor), 
ne Hankey, Mr. Churchill, Colonel Swinton and Colonel 








It is reported that an excellent example has been set to Volunteers 
by the Inns of Court Reserve Corps. At a meeting of the Corps the 
members passed a resolution that they would “ welcome the oppor- 
tunity ” to offer their services for the period of the war. This waa 
in effect an answer to Lord French's appeal to Volunteers to consider 
whether they would be willing to forfeit their right under the Act 
of 1863 to retire from the Volunteers at a fortnight’s notice. The 
nature of their services, of course, would remain as now. The 
point is that before the authorities spend money on the Volun- 
teers they want to know whether the Volunteers intend to stick 
seriously to their self-imposed duties. The expression of feeling 
by the Inns of Court Reserve Corps was therefore a most valuable 
indication. It should be widely imitated. 


The University correspondent of the Times reminds us in Tues- 
day’s paper that the Cambridge Senate are empowered to remit 
compulsory Greek in the case of those who have served in the war 
for six months. It is amusing to reflect that through accidental 
causes a breach has been made in the wall of the Greek defences. 
We do not suppose that the breach can ever be made quite strong 
again. Thus we arrive by accident at a decision, or at least a 
promise of a decision, unfavourable to Greek, which all the electoral 
combats of the Senate on the single issue of compulsory Greek 
could not reach. The Senate says in effect to its soldiers: “* After 
all, if you cannot read the Iliad, you can act it.” Perhaps that 
is better. Certainly we welcome the concession, feeling that there 
was an ultra-Homeric spirit in those of whom it was written ise 
Oxford some thirty-five years ago:— 

“Her [Oxford's] sons oblivious of concessions weak, 
Undaunted guard the minimum of Greek, 
Flaunting in front of spurious B.A.’s 
Three books of Xenophon or two Greek plays.” 


The Manchester Guardian of Monday published an uproarioue 
account of a week’s work with a tank from the diary of a young 
Australian. The rattle of bullets on the thick skin of the tank, 
and the heavy lurches and crashes from the very start, made the 
writer think that he and his companions were “ booked through,” 
as he says. But the noise was much worse than the damage. Soor 
the tank was astride a German trench and did great execution. 
At the end of the first day the writer remarked that tank-sickness 
was as bad as sea-sickness. After the first day the Germans grew 
bolder in attacking the strange monster :— 

“Silly blighters thought they could rush the tank like they would 
a fort. Dashed up from all sides. We fired at them point-blank. 
Devilish plucky chaps some of them for all their madness. The survivere 
had another try. We spat at them venomously. More of them went 
down. The blessed old tub gave a sudden jerk. God in heaven, 
thought I, it’s good-bye to earth; but it wasn’t. Only some Hun dead 
and wounded we had skidded into.” 





Then the tank proceeds to a village with the following result :— 

“ Party of Huns came to meet us outside the village. bas: stout old 
gentleman in front. Thought it was the Mayor and village big-pots te 
give us a civic welcome. Mistaken. They meant to give warm recep- 
tion, but not as we understood the word, Let fly with machine-guns. 
They tried silly boarding tactics. We laughed. Our guns answered 
theirs. Tank Reception Committee dispersed in a cloud of smoke 
and flame; no trailing clouds of glory. Fat old gentleman only visible 
member of deputation. Stood open-mouthed. Purple with rage. 
Tank bore down. Old gent started to run. Funnier than a tack- 
race. Old gent flung himself to earth with many signs of surrender.” 


The School of Oriental Studies have this week issued an appeal 
for support signed by Lord Curzon, Lord Cromer, the Lord Mayor 
of London, and a number of other men of light and leading. 
We hope next week to return to this most important subject, 
but may point out here that it is calculated that the income 
required for the School in London will be £14,000 a year, 
and that of this sum the School has at present in view em 
income of about £7,500. ‘The Committee desire to raise an Endow- 
ment Fund of £150,000. They have now, as the result of @ 
preliminary appeal, about £10,000 in hand. One subscriber of 
£100 has now raised his subscription to £1,000 as a mark of bis 
appreciation of the services rendered by India in this crisis. 


The Appeal Committee have been joined by the Prime Minister, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grey of Falloden, Lord 
Desborough, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. 
Henderson, among many others. We admire the Committee's 
courage in not being deterred from asking for subscriptions by the 
present situation, for it is clear that they must get to work, We 
wish them every possible success, Donations and subscriptions 
may be paid to the head office or to any branch of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, or to the Secretary of the Appeal 
Committee at the School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Civeus, E.C. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-_- >—— 
IRELAND AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


R. ASQUITH’S words make it clear that the Government 
have not closed the door on the idea of compulsory 
service forIreland. Ifthey could be convinced that compulsion 
would be the best way out of the difficulty, or rather let us 
say the least troublesome way out, they would, of 
course, adopt it. This, it is urged, is essentially a matter 
for the Executive to decide. They presumably know far 
more of the facts than we do, and we have no right to 
call them fools and cowards if they decide against the 
policy of compulsion which we have come to think is the wisest 
in the circumstances. We admit this in the abstract, but 
look at the situation ! Only seventeen per cent. of the men of 
military age, according to Sir Edward Carson’s estimate, have 
come forward in Ireland. Irishmen sensitive for the honour 
of their country, and well aware that men who do not take 
up arms against bullying and barbarism are proving their 
own unworthiness, not to say their incapacity, for self-govern- 
ment, are overcome with shame at these figures. Lord 
Wimborne may say they are most creditable. That is not 
the light in which we see them. 

Looking back, we recognize that it might have been better to 
coax Ireland along by gradual stages in company with ourselves. 
But it is now too late to go slowly ; the need for men is very 
urgent, and the only practical question is whether or not 
compulsion could be applied to Ireland without any pre- 
liminaries. We believe that it could, for after all Irishmen 
have not lived through the war without watching the logic of 
our own proceedings. They may pretend to know nothing 
about it, but that would be only a pretence. Are they not 
really quicker and more clever than we are? We seem to 
remember that in Ireland Englishmen are often spoken of as 
stupid people, and we are humble enough to feel that there is 
something in the charge. Indeed, when we look at the out- 
come of our policy of conciliating Ireland by letting her do 
exactly as she pleases, we are certain that there is something 
in it. By resorting to compulsion we should be doing nothing 
whatever unfair, illegal, or what could be in any way regarded 
as unexpected. Even the Home Rule Act provides for the 
unimpaired direction of all naval and military affairs by the 
Imperial Government. On no grounds of morality or equity 
could it be argued that we should be demanding protection 
for ourselves by force. We do not require unwilling Irishmen 
to fight for our hearths and homes. We require them to fight 
for a principle—a principle of freedom and nationality—in 
which they are as profoundly concerned as we are ourselves. 
We know that the fence—or should we say bank ?—of Com- 
pulsion in front of the Irish horse is a very stiff one. But our 
own belief—or perhaps rather instinct, since in a desperate 
matter of this kind we are frankly guided by feeling no less 
than by reason—is that the horse would take the bank without 
touching it. We have tried to coax the lonely horse by follow- 
ing roundabout bridle-paths, and by opening gates, and he has 
stopped short and refused quite small obstacles. We have 
tried “ae him on the easiest of snaffles. All to no 
purpose. There is not a shadow of reason for hoping 
that he will go any better so long as he thinks that the 
rider on his back is not a man of great heart and a 
romantic ambition. So let us try the other way. Let 
us make a bid for his respect and admiration. Let us 
show that we mean to reach the distant point across country. 
That is what we feel ought to be done if the Government are 
not in possession of some prohibitive facts of which we know 
nothing. 

We cannot, however, regard as prohibitive facts mere idle talk 
about the terrible danger of a rising all over Ireland. The 
dangers at present are as great as they physically can be. 
Everywhere we hear of the spread of the Sinn Fein movement. 
The people think us incapable and slow-witted, and despise us 
accordingly. By far the best treatment, as it seems to us, is 
to draw upon their renowned fighting qualities. A bold, an 
adventurous, a romantic act would be much more after the 
Irishman’s own heart. He will often go with adventurous 
men, but he will not follow men whom he thinks dull and 
undecided, with no touch of gallant decisiveness. If the 
decision to apply compulsion to Ireland could be associated 
with some prominent personality famous in war—that would 
be the best way of all. Why not Lord French? If he were 
given a commission to bring Ireland under the scheme which 
binds all the rest of the kingdom, we feel pretty sure he would 
succeed. Dark and idle talk about the dangers of risings, and 





iE 
riots, and resistance when a Government only does its d 
has in truth no more value in Ireland than in England 
we are inclined to think a good deal less. We were told be 
if compulsion were applied in England the industrial North 
would rise in anger, that the Clyde would seethe with revo} 
from end to end, and that the hammers of the riveters w : 
be turned against the hated soldiery. Nothing of the kind 
happened. All went peacefully. Not a cat mewed, W 
suspect that we should have much the same experience . 
Ireland. Thousands of young men are as ready to take to 
fighting as a duck to water. As they are now left to make 
their own decisions, instead of having them made for the 
they follow wrong-headed and misguided fancies. But ther 
would be happier—much happier in thousands of poets | 
they were relieved of the necessity to satisfy the exactions of 
the Sinn Fein propaganda. Let it not be supposed that Irish. 
men always come into that movement of their own free will, 
The thing is in the air. Thousands are intimidated, 

There is another very important fact which must not be 
forgotten. ee is rising here now, and it will rise to 4 
perilous point if thousands of strong and brave young Irish- 
men are deliberately and permanently left out of the struggle, 
Men here who find it a very real hardship to join up under 
what is for them the agonizing “combing out” process, and 
men who are sent back to the front with wounds barely healed, 
will not calmly tolerate the wholesale exemption of Ireland, 
We ought not to let this trouble and danger advance upon us, 
We are already warned. The more the prosperity of Ireland 
waxes the greater is the offence to our own men who are on 
the doubtful verge of service. They can stand the spectacle 
of exemptions for genuine personal reasons to any extent; 
they cannot stand the exemption of a whole country for what 
seems to them, and probably is, an empty political reason. 
It makes them mad. In the American Civil War Lincoln 
was faced by this very same Irish difficulty. He went hard 
and straight at the fence. There was Irish rioting, but when 
it was over there was complete calm and contentment. No 
Irish-American in the long run dared to say that it was not 
his business to save the Union or end slavery. Compulsion 
in Ireland would, as here, admit necessary exemptions. 
That would be unavoidable in a land of small farming. 
But we earnestly believe that the principle of compulsion 
would be quietly, and eventually gulls, accepted, It might 
well be the salvation of Ireland. 





‘THE (ANTI-)PATRIOT KING.’ 


HILE we write the fate of the King of Greece, of his 
dynasty, and indeed of the whole dynastic principle 
in Greece, hangs in the balance. Though the absence of any 
decisive action makes it impossible to treat usefully of the 
immediate situation, it may be worth while to consider some 
aspects of the problem raised by this anti-patriot King—the 
man who has proved the exact antithesis of Bolingbroke’s 
celebrated model monarch—and to note the way in which the 
art of ‘ how not to be a national King ’ has been developed and 
practised on the Aegean. People have been asking here and 
in Paris, and indeed in the world generally, why the Allies 
have been so tender to King Constantine, and why he and 
his obsequious courticrs and puppet politicians have been 
allowed to play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven— 
why, in a word, he has been permitted to hamstring the 
Government, the Army, and the Navy of the unfortunate 
country which circumstances, and a Consort who seems to 
have inherited the family failing in regard to “scraps of 
aper” and the faith of treaties, have delivered into his 
onde, —Qwidguid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi—Why did 
not the Allies stop all this nonsense months ago and establish 
a republic, or some other form of popular government, with 
that true patriot and wise statesman, M. Venizelos, at its 
head ? 

We are not going to attempt to answer this question, for to 
do so at this moment might involve many dangerous indis- 
cretions. For the present we must be content to believe 
that the Allies had good reason for the course of action which 
they have hitherto taken. On one collateral point we may, 
however, safely dwell. There has been a good deal of whisper 
ing and nodding of heads as to the ‘real reason why King 110 
has been tolerated so long.’ It is being said that what may be 
called the reactionary forces of Europe have been mobili 
to save the Hellenic Sovereign. ‘The defenders of the 
monarchical principle throughout Europe are alleged to have 
declared that, in the interests of that principle, he must not be 
dethroned. The precedent would be too dangerous. If it 
were once admitted that the King of Greece could -be g% 
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rid of, how could the rights of Sovereigns be supported else- 

where? No monarch would be safe. But though they are 
specific, we see no ground whatever for believing these 

© urs, All sorts of equally crude explanations have 

gen afloat in regard to other obscure events, and on 

examination have proved to be entirely groundless. In 
the first place, believers in the divine right of Kings, if they 
still exist, could hardly have been so mad as to try to fight 
the last fight of monarchy on so bad a case as that afforded 
by Greece. To begin with, the present Greek dynasty was 
established too short a time ago. Again, it was patently 
called into existence by the will of the Hellenic people. 
Finally, the international instruments on which the Greek 
throne is founded specifically guarantee Constitutional 
Monarchy in Greece. If any people can legally get rid of 
an unconstitutional King, it is the Greeks. 

But quite apart from this, it is obvious that the supporters 
of the monarchical principle cannot be supposed to have read 
the signs of the times so foolishly as to put their money on 
the Greek horse. If one thing has been made clear in the 

resent war, it is that there is ne place left in the world for 
arbitrary monarchical government as we sce it practised in 
Germany, in Austria, and in Turkey. The King who thinks 
of the supposed interests of his dynasty rather than the 
interests of the whole of the people is doomed. Even Russia, 
properly considered, is no exception. The strength of 
the Russian autocracy is to be found in the fact that the 
Emperor is in every sense a patriot King. The Empire owes 
its stability to the devotion which the Throne inspires in the 
vast majority of the Russian people, and in their feeling that 
the autocracy is their national heritage. The Tsar is the 
representative in the strictest and highest sense of Holy 
Russia and her people (and long may his descendants maintain 
the power of that honourable, almost sacred presidentship!), 
not because of the plots of Court camarillas or of palace 
intrigues, but because he is the interpreter of the will and 
devotion of his people. 

The lesson of the war, as far as it concerns the monarchical 
principle in general, is that only the Constitutional Monarch and 
the patriot King can survive under modern conditions. For Con- 
stitutional Monarchy in its various degrees, from that of our 
own crowned but democratic republic to that of Italy, Belgium, 
or Rumania, there is a great deal to be said, not merely from 
the point of view of wont and custom, but of hard common- 
sense. It is on such monarchies as those just named and on 
such Kings as King George, King Victor, King Albert, and 
King Ferdinand, and not upon such Kings as those of Greece 
or Bulgaria—let alone the two Kaisers and the Sultan— 
that the defenders of monarchy, if they are wise, 
will base their case. He is no true friend of monarchy, 
but its deadliest enemy, who would try to save King Con- 
stantine, not on his personal merits as a monarch, for that of 
course is impossible, but lest the cause of monarchy should 
receive injury. The thing is so evident as hardly to need 
argument. Who can doubt, in spite of the immediate accidents 
of the war—merely local and temporary as we are certain they 
are—whether King Ferdinand of Rumania or King Con- 
stantine of Greece has the firmer seat upon his throne ? The 
King of Rumania has played the true part of a Constitutional 
Monarch. He has acted the part of the patriot and the demo- 
eratic King. The facts that he is a member of the Hohen- 
tollern family, and that Rumania was before the war a member 
of the Triple Alliance, though with a limited liability, might 
have seemed to afford excuses for an attempt to play the 
game played by the Greek monarch, or at any rate for the 
maintenance of neutrality and the sterilization of his kingdom. 
King Ferdinand made no attempt to seize them. Instead he 
at once recognized that his duty lay in thinking not of his 
personal or dynastic position but of the will of the people over 
Whose destiny he presides. When that will was clearly 
thown he not only made no attempt to hold Rumania back, 
but loyally accepted the part of interpreter of his people’s 
wishes. Who can doubt that it is he who has given strength 

to the monarchical principle in Europe, and not his Greek 
brother ? 

The German Emperor, fecbly supported by the aged 
Emperor of Austria and by that most abject of dynasts, the 
ing of Bulgaria, has been endeavouring in every neutral and 
Allied Court to instil into European rulers the poisonous 
and deadly notion that the monarchical principle must 
stand or fall with the Hohenzollerns. “‘ Remember that if the 
Hohenzollerns fall, monarchy in Europe falls with them!” ave the } 
actual words which the Kaiser or his emissaries are said to 
ave used in this context. Nothing could possibly be more 


a temporary success for German arms, it would not be too 
much to say that the ultimate downfall of the dynastic princi ple 
was certain. In spite of the temporary success, ce 
would have been on its trial and have failed. It could never 
stand the shock of so fatal, so disastrous a triumph. All 
true friends of the monarchical system, if they are wise, will 
recognize that the future of that system depends upon Con- 
stitutionalism and upon its development. 

Unless the peoples can be brought to see that Kings are 
useful trustees of democratic and national interests, provide 
continuity of government, a mitigation of the party system, 
a protection from the worst forms of corruption, and from 
the poner too often excited, especially in small and un- 
developed communities, by the scramble for power and for 
the flashy symbols of authority, then indeed monarchy in 
Europe is doomed beyond reprieve. Even if the glorious 
traditions of our crowned republic preserved it as a unique 
anomaly, and, in the words of the Act of Settlement, 
secured the throne to the heirs of the body of the Electress 
Sophia who obey the limitations set forth in the Bill of 
Rights and other statutes governing the succession to the 
Crown, it would only remain in the opinion of civilized man- 
kind as “a freak of the mad islanders,” not as a reasonable 
type of free government. 





THE FOOD PRICES DEBATE. 

FJXHE debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday on 

food prices shows once more the tremendous advan- 
tage that a Minister in the long run gains by refusing to yield 
toa baseless popular agitation. The whole outcry about 
food prices is one of the worst examples of the way in which 
interested persons will lend themselves to a popular agitation 
without the least regard for the real facts. Many of the 
newspapers have been as bad as the politicians. The half- 
penny Press has pandered to the prejudices of its readers by 
continually suggesting that high food prices were the result 
of the wicked machinations of the profiteers. Labour 
Members in the House of Commons and Labour agitators 
outside have acted in a similar spirit. Luckily the Govern- 
ment in this case refused to be led astray. Credit for this 
refusal belongs primarily to the President of the Board of 
Trade, and Mr. Runciman had his reward on Tuesday. The 
speech which he made in answer to Mr. Barnes was an admir- 
able statement of the whole subject, and obviously impressed 
the House. One of the Labour Members was even obliged 
to confess that the facts given by Mr. Runciman had knocked 
the bottom out of the agitation. 
Before we deal with Mr. Runciman’s speech it is worth while 
to direct attention to the statements and arguments used by 
Mr. Barnes in opening the debate. Mr. Barnes has a high 
reputation among Labour Members, but his speech was an 
extremely bad specimen of loose thinking and irresponsible 
statement. He demanded, among other things, that steps 
should be taken to fix the price of bread and to fix the price 
of milk. He apparently realized that if the price of milk is 
to be fixed some compulsory measures must be taken to 
compel farmers to go on producing milk, and to strengthen 
his case bd made an unsupported assertion that a farmer 
had ordered as much as thirty gallons of milk to be thrown 
down a drain. If there is any basis at all for this statement, 
it will probably be found on investigation that the milk had 
gone bad and there was nothing else to be done with it. It 
is, however, certain that if farmers cannot obtain for their 
milk what they consider an adequate price, they will either 
sell their dairy herd, or feed the milk to pigs or con- 
vert it into cheese. Mr. Barnes proposes to deal with these 
possibilities by making it a penal offence for any farmer to 
give up the business of dairying. This of course is industrial 
conscription in its most naked form. If a similar form of 
conscription were applied to the trades which Mr. Barnes 
represents, he would be tbe first to lead an agitation in defence 
of civic liberty. 
This, indeed, illustrates one of the most unpleasant charac- 
teristies of the Labour movement in this country. While 
professing to act in the interests of the whole community, 
the Labour Party habitually acts in the interests of limited 
bodies of Trade Unionists, with absolute disregard of any 
general principles. A further illustration of the same charac- 
teristic is provided by the outcry against middlemen, in 
ignorance of the fact that the most important body of middle- 
men, as was pointed out in Tuesday’s debate, are the railway- 
men, who have just had their wages raised by £5,000,000 a 
year at the expense of the taxpayer. One must, however, 
in fairness admit that all classes of the community show an 





» More contrary to the facts. In reality, if we can imagine 





equal readiness to throw the blame on to other people. As 
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regards the milk question in particular, the milk distributors, 
hacked up by the recent Report of the Committee on Food 
Prices, say that the main cause of the rise in the price of 
milk is the extra price paid to the producer. On the other 
hand, representatives of the farmers like Captain Bathurst 
suggest that the main trouble is due to the Tistributor. In 
neither case is there any need to attribute vice ; in both cases 
the cost of the necessary work and the difficulty of carrying it 
on have greatly increased. In the case of the farmer, he is 
handicapped by the increased cost of foodstuffs and by the 
diminished supply of labour. The former trouble is probably 
incurable; the latter can only be dealt with by inducing 
women to undertake dairy work in larger numbers. Milking 
is a traditional woman’s occupation, but in Southern England, 
at any rate, it has been abandoned by women for more than a 
generation. The greatest possible difficulty is experienced 
in inducing women to undertake the work afresh. Whether 
the social prejudice involved can be removed by an appeal 
to patriotism is a little doubtful, but in any case the work 
is not well paid, and probably -the first step required is for 
farmers to break with their old customs and offer a much 
higher scale of pay to milkers. That, again, will increase the 
eost of supply, and therefore the consumer must be prepared 
to pay a higher price. 

The question whether any economy can be secured in dis- 
tribution raises a very interesting issue. At present our 
methods of distributing milk are about as uneconomical as 
they can possibly be. Apart from a few big companies, each 
operating over large areas, the distribution of milk is in the 
hands of a multitude of small dairymen keenly competing with 
ene another in the same areas. The result is that several men 
or women have to be employed carrying milk to the same 
street, or even to the same block of flats, where one person 
would suffice. The waste of labour is enormous, and there is 
no possible means of getting rid of it except by consolidating 
the supply of milk as the supply of gas, water, and electricity 
has been consolidated. The precedent of the gas companies is 
probably the best to follow. Each gas company has an area 
of distribution assigned to it, and is compelled by law to limit 
its profits, so that if any economy in production is secured the 
consumer may benefit as well as the company. Reciprocally, 
no increase in the price of gas is permissible unless the divi- 
dends of the company are simultaneously reduced. On this 
basis it would be possible to secure a very great economy in 
the distribution of milk, and at the same time to secure greater 
eontrol over the quality of the milk supplied. 

As regards meat, wheat, and sugar, the three other great 
staples of popular consumption dealt with in Tuesday’s debate, 
Mr. Runciman was able to give the House a very satisfactory 
account of what the Government have actually done. Proof 
of the successful manner in which the Board of Trade are 
managing the purchase of meat is furnished by the fact that 
the Governments of France and Italy have asked that 
Department to buy for them as well as for the United Kingdom. 
One of the main causes of the rise in the price of meat in this 
country is the increased demand of the masses of the people 
owing to the better wages they are now earning. The Board 
ef Trade have had reports from all the principal industrial 
eentres showing how the working classes are buying meat 
much more freely than before, and do not hesitate to pay the 
best prices for the best joints. That is very satisfactory as a 
proof of the prosperity of our wage-earning population, 
but it obviously furnishes no ground whatever for 
the bitter attacks which the Labour Party makes on the 
* profiteers.” 

As regards sugar, the Government went into this business 
quite early in the war. Mr. Runciman claims that it has been 
well managed, for, though the price of sugar has risen more 
than the price of any other commodity, yet the price in 
London remains lower than the price in New York. 

Except in respect to the purchase of Indian wheat, Govern- 
ment action with regard to wheat is more recent. The big 
purchase of Australian wheat announced in the House of 
(‘ommons last week happened to synchronize with the rise in 
the price of the London loaf from 9d. to 10d., and the class of 
people who wish to exploit food prices for political ends were 
eynical enough to suggest that the increased price of bread was 


a deliberate dodge on the part of the trade to discredit the | 


Government purchase of wheat. The two incidents clearly 
have no connexion. So far as the Government purchase of 


wheat affects the market at all at the present moment, it must 
aflect it in a downward direction, for the essence of the trans- 
action is the bringing to this country of a large stock of wheat 
that has been held up in Australia for many months for lack 
of transport. 


That wheat when it arrives will tend to lower 
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prices, and the anticipation of its arrival tends to check 
now. 

This brings us to the question of freights, : 
referred to the “ vatlidiienenn oni the way i. ew 
Government of Australia had dealt with shipowners, The Co . 
monwealth hasits2If suffered from that ruthlessness. On behalf 
of the Australian Government, Mr. Hughes bought up ma 
months ago the whole of the Australian supply of whet 
hoping to be able to get transport on cheap terms for the 
delivery of the wheat in Europe, though not necessarily in 
Great Britain. But the Australian Government had en 
frightened the shipowners of the world that they refused ¢ 
go near that island continent, and Mr. Hughes was left with 
this large stock of wheat upon his hands. The British 
Government have now come to his relief, and, using their 
a of control over British shipping, are sending ships to 

ring Australian wheat to this country for the benefit of the 
British consumer. It may be asked why British ships should 
not have been commandeered to fetch the wheat at an earlier 
date. The reply is that until the British Government bought 
the wheat there was no guarantce that it might not be sold 
to neutral countries. 

Especially interesting was Mr. Runciman’s account of the 
way in which the Government have now acquired control over 
the larger part of British shipping. He stated that out of 
total merchant fleet of nearly ten thousand vessels only eleven 
hundred ocean-going vessels are free to conduct their own 
operations. These eleven hundred have been left free in order 
that they may keep up in various parts of the world the 
business connexions which will be of immense importance to 
us when peace returns. In many cases these business con- 
nexions are personal and local, and it would have been from 
the national point of view a complete mistake to sever per- 
manently such connexions for the sake of a small temporary 
addition to the available tonnage in home waters. Roughly 
speaking, nine-tenths of our total flect has been comman- 
deered, and is working at fixed rates which bear no relation 
whatever to the open market rates. Such a fact as this alone 
suffices to dispose of the agitation which has been carried on 
for so many months past for political or journalistic ends, 


Prices 





IN MEMORY OF “A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 


(Second Lieutenant DONALD HANKEY, Ist Royal Warwickshire 
tegiment, Killed in Action on the Somme, October 12th, 1916,) 


* His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest, 
Ilis name a great example stands, to show 
How strangely high endeavours may be blest 
When piety and valour jointly go.”’* 





| EADERS of the Spectator will hear with deep regret 

of the death of Lieutenant Donald Hankey. In the 
papers written by him over the signature of “A Student 
in Arms” they found consolation, interest, and delight 
during the autumn and winter of 1915 and the spring of 
this year. He proved an inspired interpreter of the private 
soldier. He was worthy to be named Liaison officer between 
the nation and its Army. “A Student in Arms” died as 
he wished to die—in action, on the Somme. 

It is seldom desirable that an editor should break away 
from that anonymity which is the antiseptic of journalism, 
and strike a personal note in regard either to himself or his 
contributors. I feel, however, that in this case my readers 
will pardon me if I speak directly of this brilliant member 
of my staff and own in plain terms what I and they have 
lost. Though I am sure it is wise that a rigid reticence im 
the region of personal emotion should be the journalist's 
rule, there are occasions when that rule must be abandoned. 
Certainly it cannot be maintained if I am to write of “A 
Student in Arms,” for towards him I had come to entertain 
the feelings of a brother. 

I looked with love and admiration on his genius, for gemus 
it was in the true sense—an inspiring spirit, an invisible 
flame that burnt in the man like a lamp, a lamp lit by the 
hand of God. In spite of a certain fierceness of soul, and 4 
disposition to an occasional outbreak of something which 
one might almost call waywardness of judgment, he was at 
heart one of the most reasonable, and indeed humble-minded, 
men I have ever known. I used sometimes, though sharing 
to the full his admiration of the private soldier, to be amt 
at the way in which he looked upon his friends im the 
ranks. It was almost a case of a tigress and her cubs. 
Yet in spite of that, when I sent him back some 
articles in which I thought he went too far in his chastening 
of the bad or indifferent type of officer, and had given a 
= Dryden, lines on the death of Cromwell, 
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Paola 
i r shall I say was in danger of giving an im- 
fespreen which would have been unfair to our officers 
as a whole, he took my point at once and generously and 
y: admitted that he was reo The result was the 
‘sable article on ‘The Good Side of ‘ Militarism’ ”— 
blished on September 2nd—which was perhaps one of the 
Pest things he ever wrote. 
Only ten or twelve days ago, and so only a few ae 
_ before his death, he returned me a proof of the article on the 
soldier’s attitude towards religion, “ Don’t Worry,” which 
follows on this page. Surely a nobler sermon was never 
in the light of his death on the Somme, 
every word has a special meaning. It is a personal message. 
In nis letter to me he spoke of the pleasure which he felt 
at going back to the trenches, and the opportunity he would 
have, as he said, of testing once more in my his theories 
as to the fear of death, theories which he had set forth in 
another article (soon to be printed in these pages). When 
[ read his words I felt something of what the Quaker diarist 
felt when he met Cromwell just before his end. The Quaker 
tells us that “‘a waft of death went out from him to me.” 
Though I suppressed the feeling as superstitious, as perhaps 
after all it was, a waft of death seemed to come out to me 
from the Student’s letter. In any case, there was nothing 
in it but what was brave and chivalrous, and what should 
uiet us in as noble an expectation of death as ever soldier 
elt. 

I shall cherish and keep green his memory as long as I 
live, and, I hope, pass it on to those who are most dear to me, 
for in this war he is one of the men who have made an indelible 
impression upon my mind. I donot believe the readers of the 
Spectator will think me a pedant, or misunderstand me, or 
wonder when I say that one of the things I should like most 
to do, and shall do if I live, is to put up in some place near 
my home, on some spot facing a wide horizon of English 
country, a memorial stone telling, with the emblems of art 
and with a suitable inscription, his name, his mission, and his 
death. It should tell what he stood for, and what his life, his 
teachings, and his death in the field meant to one honoured 
by the opportunity of linking the memory of a great-hearted 
soldier with the waving branches of the oak and ash, the 
blue distances of the hills, and the sweet airs of Heaven. 

“ A Student in Arms” was one of a family in whom the 
roots of patriotism struck deep. His eldest brother gave up 
his life for his country at Paardeberg. Another brother 
is Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey, Secretary of the War Council. 
A third is an officer in a Territorial battalion. These two, 
a married sister, and the sister who was his constant adviser 
and sustainer in all his work have the priceless consolation 
of knowing that their brother laid down his life just as he 
had always desired to lay it down. 

Perhaps his best epitaph is that he was never happy but 
in making other people happy. Certainly that was the 
tfiect of the book, A Student in Arms, on all who took 
the trouble to understand its meaning. There was a 
tadiance of happiness that came from it which I can 
only call glovious. And yet no man sought to parade 
an easy optimism less than he did. The notion of his 
trying to write “an encouraging book” was, I know, 
never in his mind. He wrote because of the over- 
mastering spirit within him, and thus his work was happy 


it was his. He did seek the glory of God and it is his. He 
is now God’s soldier. 

I shall leave it to another hand at a future date to tell the 
short and simple story of Lieutenant Hankey’s life. In one 
sense to have lived and died a good man and a gallant soldier 
was all his history. It might indeed be memorial enough for 
him to say that “ virtue filled the space between ” and say 
no more. And yet his life was eminently characteristic of 
the man, of his loving heart, of his great independence of 
mind and character, of his immeasurable kindliness, and 
also of that desire to walk alone and untrammelled which 
was almost stoical. The cry of his soul, like that of the 
Stoic, was for liberty and for light. But he had nothing in 
him of the Stoic’s aloofness or of his contracted heart. It 
was no dinted scimitar that our gallant warrior wielded, 
but a falchion bright and clear-shining like himself. “ A 
Student in Arms” wanted the light and the liberty he sought, 
not for himself, not for the selfish cultivation of his own 
soul, not to create, like another Marcus Aurelius, a lonely, 
secluded, cloistered, almost secret perfection of the mind, 
but only that he might bring help and freedom to those 
that sit in darkness, 

Those who loved him will not regret that, in the homely 
phrase of the soldiers he loved, he has “ gone over the top ” 
never to return. Though they have lost so much, they 
cannot deny that there was something natural, almost 
inevitable, in the end when it came. He had given the 
message he was charged to deliver, and he wanted to go 
forward again. Waiting behind the lines at the Somme had 
become, as he told me, irksome to him, and I think, though 
he would not have said so himself, for he had all the sensitive- 
ness and perfect good breeding of the soldier-saint, waiting 
behind the lines of life had also begun to weary him. He was 
not only ready to go, but was hastening to be gone. It is as 
selfish to regret him or to wish him back as to try to stop a 
friend from taking a well-earned holiday merely because we 
desire to see more of him—want him to wait while we work, 
and till we are ready to go ourselves. We had no right te 
keep him militant below when he had so fully earned not 
merely his furlough but a full discharge. 

Tre Epitror or THE “ Spectator.” 








“ ut) peptmvate .. .”—“DON’T WORRY.” 
HIS is at present the soldier’s favourite chorus at the front :—~ 
“What's the use of worrying? 
It never was worth while! 
Pack u your troubles in your old kit-bag, 
And Smile, Smile, Smile!” 
Not a bad chorus, either, for the trenches! You can’t stop a shell 
from bursting in your trench, even if Mr. Rawson can! You can't 
stop the rain, or prevent a light from going up just as you are 
half-way over the parapet... so what on earth is the use of 
worrying? If you can’t alter things, you must accept them, and 
make the best of them. 

Yet some men do worry, and by so doing effectually destroy their 
peace of mind without doing any one any good. What is worse, it is 
often the religious man who worries. I have even heard those whose 
care was for the soldier’s soul deplore the fact that he did not worry ! 
I have heard it said that the soldier is so careless, realizes his position 
80 little, is so hard to touch! And, on the other hand, I have heard 
the soldier say that he did not want religion, because it would 





and made for happiness. It was “ blessed,” and so was he 
who wrote it, in what I am sure is the true meaning of the 
Sermon on the Mount: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” To see God, to realize God, must be 
the supreme happiness, and something of this he possessed 

use he was pure in heart. By “ pure in heart” who 
can doubt that our Lord meant single-minded—the man who 
has one clear purpose, who is not, like so many of us, 
of mixed purposes? Most of us in the abstract want to 
do what is right, but we want to do it in such a way that 
it will dovetail nicely in with the mosaic of our lives, with 
our worldly and selfish or purely utilitarian aims. We 
want to mix a littie or a good deal of this world with our | 
other-worldliness, Only the man who truly is “pure in 
heart” is free from this taint of mixed motives. His one 
desire is the seeing of the Good and following it. While 
be follows the Good in the light of Truth, he— 


“Ts happy as a Lover; and attired ; 
With sudden brightness, like a Man inspired.” 


Assuredly “A Student in Arms” was the “ Happy Warrior” 
if ever there was one. He did not seek the glory of arms, 
though he obtained it. Still less did he seek the glory of 
letters, though it is plain for all who have eyes to see that 
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make him worry. Strange, isn’t it, if Christianity means worry and 
anxiety, and if it is only the heathen that is cheerful and free from 
care ? Yet the feeling that this is so undoubtedly exists, and it must 
have some foundation. Perhaps it is one of the subjects which 
ought to engage the attention of Churchmen in these days of 
“repentance and hope.” 

Of course, worrying is about as un-Christian as anything can be. 
“uh wepmvare tp yuxg tudy'’—“* Don’t worry about your life”— 
is the Master's express command. In fact, the call of Christ is a call 
to something very like the cheerfulness of the soldier in the trenches. 
It is a call to a life of external turmoil and internal peace. “I 
came not to bring peace, but a sword,” “take up your cross and 
follow Me,” “ ye shall be hated,” “ he that would save his life shall 
lose it.”’ It is a call to take risks, to risk poverty, unpopularity, 
humiliation, death. It is a call to follow the way of the Cross, But 
the way of the Cross is also the way of peace, the peace of God that 
passeth understanding. 
anxieties, and fears; but not a way of escape from them. 

Yet worrying is often a feature of the actual Churchman. The 


It is a way of freedom from all cares, and 


actual Churchman is often a man whose conscience is an inculua 
He can do nothing without weighing motives and calculating re- 
sults. It makes him introspective to an extent that is positively 
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‘morbid. He is continually probing himself to discover whether 
his motives are really pure and disinterested, continually trying 
to decide whether he is “ worthy” or “ fit” to undertake this or 
that responsibility, or to face this or that eventuality. He is full 
of suspicion of himself, of self-distrust. In the trenches he is always 
wondering whether he is fit to die, whether he will acquit himself 
worthily in a crisis, whether he has done anything that he ought 
not to have done, or left undone anything that he ought to have done. 
Especially if he is an officer, his responsibility weighs on him terribly, 
and I have known more than one good fellow and conscientious 
Churchman worry himself into thinking that he was unfit for his 
responsibilities as an officer, and ask to be relieved of them. 

There must be something wrong about the Christianity of such 
men. Their over-conscientiousness seems to create a wholly wrong 
sense of proportion, an exaggerated sense of the significance of their 
own actions and characters which is as far removed as can be from 
the child-like humility which Christ taught. The truth seems to be 
that we lay far too much stress on conscience, self-examination, and 
personal salvation, and that we trust the Holy Spirit far too little. 
If we look to the teaching of Christ, we do not find any reeommenda- 
tion to meticulous self-analysis, but rather we are taught a kind of 
spiritual recklessness, an unquestioning confidence in what seem 
to be right impulses, and that quite regardless of results. We are 
not told to be careful to spend each penny to the best advantage ; 
but we are told that if our money is preventing us from entering 
the Kingdom, we had better give it all away. We are not told to 
set a high value on our lives, and to spend them with care for the 
good of the Kingdom. On the contrary, we are told to risk our 
lives recklessly if we would preserve them. A sense of anxious re- 
sponsibility is discouraged if our limbs cause us to offend. We are 
advised to cut them off. The whole teaching of the Gospels is that 
we have got to find freedom and peace in trusting ourselves im- 
plicitly to the care of God. We have got to follow what we think 
right quite recklessly, and leave the issue to God ; and in judging 
between right and wrong we are only given two rules for our 
guidance. Everything which shows love for God and love for man is 
right, and everything which shows personal ambition and anxiety 
is wrong. 

What all this means as far as the trenches are concerned is ex- 
traordinarily clear. The Christian is advised not to be too pushing 
or ambitious. He is advised to “ take the lowest room.” But if he 
is told to move up higher, he has got.to go. If he is given responsi- 
bility, there is no question of refusing it. He has got to do his best 
and leave the issue to God. If he does well, he will be given more re- 
sponsibility. But there is no need to worry. The same formula holds 
good. Let him do his best and leave the issue to God. If he does 
badly, well, if he did his best, that means that he was not fit for the 
job, and he must be perfectly willing to take a humbler job, and do 
his best at that. As for personal danger, he must not think of it. 
If he is killed, that is a sign that he is no longer indispensable. 
Perhaps he is wanted elsewhere. The enemy can only kill the body, 
and the body is not the important thing about him. Every man 
who goes to war must, if he is to be happy, give his body, a living 
sacrifice, to God and his country. It is no longer his. He need not 
worry about it. The peace of God which passeth all understanding 
simply comes from not worrying about results because they are 
God's business and not ours, and in trusting implicitly all impulses 
that make for love of God and man. Few of us perhaps will 
ever attain to a full measure of such faith; but at least we can 
make sure that our “Christianity ” brings us nearer to it. 

A Srupent in Ars, 





A ROYAL CONTRIBUTION. 

T the same time that we came across a passage in Mr. H. Q. 
Wells’s new book (reviewed elsewhere in this issue) about the 
influence of the British ‘ Court” on the war and the affairs of the 
nation, we read that the King had given another £5,000 to the Red Cross 
Society. What we are about to say may not, we fear, be very pleasing to 
the Royal family, as it is perfectly obvious from all his proceedings 
that the King does not care to attract attention as a reward for 
doing what he conceives to be his duty, though that conception 
involves a degree of labour and devotion never excelled by any 
Sovereign. In a word, like the true Englishman he is, he loathes 
to advertise himself or his doings. On the whole, we think it 
desirable, however, that this very high service to the country 
should be fully recognized, in spite of the comparative 
secrecy with which the King has chosen to do his work. 
In our opinion, it is best for a democratic nation to be 
able to cstimate the exact value of the services it receives, 
from whatever source they come. We would not make an exception 
even in the case of the Hereditary President, so to describe the 
King, of our crowned republic. We do not pretend to be very 





punctilious courtiers, and therefore hold ourselves free to aa 
what we think. The passage to which we have referred in - 
Wells’s book does not, as we read it, profess to represent the edie 
own views. We do not know what those may be. In a sort ‘e 
oratio obliqua he seems to be summarizing the thoughts of his hero 
when he writes of an “uninspiring” and “alien” Court, Mr 
Britling had his passing moods of mental ferocity, and we dare gay 
we should be only just to Mr. Wells in supposing that these rie 
were intended to represent a wave of exceptional dissatisfaction, 
But the very fact that such words could be used with what is = 
doubt intended to be an appearance of credibility suggests to us 
that the public appreciation of the King’s services, though we 
know it to be great, is not as full and exact as it should be, 

It is scarcely worth while to say much about the word “ alien” 
The House of Hanover, even when the Georges could not speak 
English, was far less alien to the habits and temper of the British 
people than many of the predecessors who could speak nothing 
but English. That was why they ruled over us with general conseny 
from the beginning. And could anything, we ask, be more English, 
or more like what we choose to regard as English, than the King’s 
habitually modest and unadvertising manner of filling his busy 
days? If we had a King who liked advertisement, we might have a 
Kaiser; we might have a histrionic personage breathing forth 
rhetoric and magnifying his office, going behind his Ministers with 
his words and acts, securing for himself a roaring Press, and un. 
settling the whole world, which is only too anxious to read mys. 
terious suggestions into every regal gesture. We are saved from 
all danger of that kind of “ inspiration,” and during the present 
reign shall never suffer from it. As a democratic people, who 
want their King to be a chairman of the nation’s administration, 
we cannot be too thankful. 

Let us estimate some of the King’s services in a very matter-of- 
fact way. Take first His Majesty's donations. These, in pro. 
portion to his income, have been huge ; though owing to the manner 
in which they have been disposed of not nearly enough attention 
has been called, in our opinion, to what was really a magnificent 
public example. We are convinced that more public use should 
have been made of such a model of generosity in the highest place, 
Possibly in deference to the King’s transparent feelings, the publio 
has been allowed almost to forget the extent of this generosity. 
But we cannot ourselves think this has been the wisest policy in a 
nation like ours. The King gave £100,000 to his Ministers to be 
allotted to whatever public use they thought best. When one 
remembers that the greater part of the King’s income is allocated 
to various uses in advance, we may see the generosity of this gift, 
It is more than the free income of the King for a whole year. How 
many subjects of the King have given anything like so much? 
With characteristic dislike to glorify himself, the King allowed 
his Ministers to do exactly what they wished with the money. We 
think they would have done well to “ make a splash” with it. 
They might have followed Pitt’s example in calling for private 
donations to beat the enemy, and they could have opened their list 
with a tremendous réclame by putting the King’s £100,000 at the 
head of it. As it was, they quietly passed the money into the 
Treasury, where it has had its value of course, but the full value 
of cash and not of example. It is not often enough remembered 
by superficial critics that the King’s Civil List does not represent 
private wealth. As regards freedom to spend money in accordance 
with purely personal desires, there are several subjects of the King 
who are very much richer men than the King. To talk of the 
King’s wealth is an ignorant folly like that of the uninformed 
persons who imagine that Bishops are rich men. Besides this 
gift of £100,000, the King has given £5,000 to the Prince of Wales's 
Fund, and two gifts of £5,000—the last of which is just announced— 
to the Red Cross Society, as well as, of course, innumerable small 
donations and subscriptions, both before and during the war. 

We pass from the subject of money, which is not the most pleasant 
to dwell upon. The King’s visits of encouragement to his Armies— 
and not only to great concourses of soldiers, but to unimportant 
sentry groups such as a Brigadier might be excused for passing by 
when he had much else to attend to—have been unceasing from 
the moment that the creation of the New Model was taken in hand. 
No one else in the land has seen so much of the Armies, and knows 
them so intimately, as the King. His \ sits to the front have been 
more talked of than the unobtrusive and unending inspections at 
home. In particular, we have to remember the great fortitude 
with which the King bore a most painful accident. His refusal to 
be incapacitated a moment longer than neccssary—we believe that 
His Majesty was actually not on the sick list long enough for 
safety—was the measure of his ardour for duty. Nor does the 
King’s care stop at the Armies. His visits to the great industrial 
centres have given him a closer personal knowledge of the industrial 
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Je than is possessed by any one of his Ministers. Before the 
war, of course, it was already true that . His Majesty’s personal 
acquaintance with the Empire surpassed that of any of our statesmen. 
Then there is the King’s personal knowledge of the sailors, soldiers, 
and diplomatists, and the officials who bear the highest trusts 
in his service. His Majesty has always made a point of understand- 
ing their methods and conversing with them as often as opportunity 
offers. This is never done in a patronizing manner. Any man 
holding high office in any Service or Department would confess to 
the pleasure he has experienced from the quiet kindliness, friendli- 
ness, and considerateness of the King. A Kaiser may exalt with a 
smile or depress with a frown, but the King has what is infinitely 
better—the gentlemanlike power to combine ease with dignity. 
After all, that is one of the advantages of having an hereditary 
President. Our Presidents are, so to speak, bred for the purpose, 
and woe should be very foolish to undervalue the qualities of the 
breeding when they come out. 

The next point we must mention is the King’s perfect Consti- 
tutionalism. His Majesty has passed through troublous times, in 
the Constitutional controversy, in the Irish imbroglio, and in the 
yar, when passion rose to its highest point. The temptation to go 
behind his Ministers, and to snatch popular favour at their expense, 
must have been tremendous sometimes. ‘Remember, J am not 
responsible for this !’’ represents the attitude of many Sovereigns 
who have called themselves Constitutional. The King never by 
a hint, a suggestion, a word, or a gesture has taken the stage 
against his advisers. For one thing, he was far too much of a 
gentleman to do so; and for another, he had the good sense to 
perceive that, whatever his own opinions might be, interferenco with 
Ministers would be the beginning of the end of Constitutionalism. 
The King’s record is unblemished by cynicism or selfishness. 

The last instance of the King’s characteristic conduct we may 
mention was his extraordinarily modest act in setting the example 
of giving up alcohol during the war. He did not fume or prate. 
He took the course which meant the greatest degree of self-abne- 
gation and the smallest degree of public credit. He did not call 
on Heaven to witness his virtue. He left it to the conscience of 
his Ministers and his people to do what they thought right. His 
own act has remained a standing example. That it was not more 
generally followed was the fault of his Ministers, who did not make 
the greatest public use of his generous and unselfish act, just as 
they did not make the greatest public use of his gift of £100,000. 

We have mentioned only some of the more obvious reasons for 
our deep conviction that the King’s conduct has been a really 
great inspiration. It is ‘ English” through and through. The 
only disadvantage of the King’s method is that in these days of 
publicity it strikes the eye far less than things which are of much 
less importance. If these reflections help to remind our readers of 
what the King would willingly allow them to forget, they will serve 
the only purpose for which they have been written, and we shall 
bear cheerfully what we fear we shall certainly encounter—the 
Royal annoyance at impertinent journalists who will not mind 
their own business and allow him to mind his! 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





IRELAND'S MANHOOD. 
(To rae Epiton or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 
Bre,—It is England’s tragedy that Ireland continually forces her 
into a position in which justice seems oppression, and clemency 
weakness. It is Ireland’s tragedy that, while she rarely fails to 
make party-political capital out of the subsequent situation, she 
invariably fails to win national benefit. And never has this truth 
been so amply demonstrated as during the past ten years, during 
which Ireland, holding all the trumps, has yet lost the odd trick. 

The reason for this lies, I think, in her introspection, the turning 
inward of her eyes upon herself. Her children stand, as it were, 
with their backs to the sea, and their eyes bent intently upon the 
deep dark pool of the Bog of Allen—the pool which reflects Ireland, 
and Ireland, and Ireland yet again. Consequently she has lost her 
international imagination (a man who retains it is called a West 
Briton and despised accordingly). She cannot visualize her neigh- 
bours, or if she sees them at all, sees them through highly coloured 
emerald glasses. 

For Ireland there is only one nation, and that does not exist! 
England is alternately feared and despised; among a certain 
section—unhappily predominant for the moment—she is cordially 
disliked. Moderate people who, for their sins, accept civic responsi- 
bility, are forced to listen in Board room and Committee to impas- 
Sioned speeches in which King George figures grotesquely as a 
“foreign King,” and in which England is held solely responsible 
for all our sins, our sorrows, and our failures. Is Ireland riven 
by political hatreds? Blame England. Are our workhouses vilely 
administered? It is England’s fault. Is there corruption in our 








midst? England bribes us. The string is twanged from generation 
to generation, and the note stifles our consciences and stops our 
ears. Our political chemists make “‘ England's responsibility “ 
into appetizing tabloids which we swallow with childlike docility. 
They are easily digested tabloids, but they ruin the sight. After a 
few doses we see ourselves in a mist of injured innocence, and 
Ireland through a golden veil of “ ifs ” and “ whens.” For Ireland 
is the nation which never grew up. Indeed, I think she is not the 
Little Old Woman of the poet’s vision at all, but a lusty, eelf-willed, 
egotistical boy, who has never been disciplined, is conscious of his 
strength but does not know how to use it, resents restraint but 
will never do anything worth while till he has been forced to 
submit to it. He needs very firm and judicious handling, but for 
ten years he has been fed on sops; he has become the enfant gaté 
of Europe. But the spoiling process is not complete; there is still 
time to repair the error, only now the difficulties have increased 
enormously, terribly, for the boy has become sullen, he refuses any 
longer to be coaxed. 

This, then, is the situation in Ireland to-day, a situation that is 
the inevitable outcome of the ineptitude, laissez-faire, and criminal 
mismanagement of recent government. It is banal to say that the 
National Volunteers should have been placed under military dis- 
cipline at once upon the outbreak of the war: every one knows it. 
It is equally banal to say that Mr. Redmond’s offer of the Volun- 
teers for home defence (again the inevitable egotism, the lack of 
international imagination) was a fine histrionic effort, but had no 
real authority behind it. The split in the Volunteer ranks which 
immediately followed was a vivid danger-signal, the importance of 
which only a Chief Secretary failed to appreciate. Did even Mr. 
Redmond realize its full significance in those heated August days, 
I wonder? Did he guess that through the flash we would see that 
he only “ led ” Ireland as long as he chose a path down which she 
was willing to follow, or that before long he would stand before 
her, his power broken, his prestige almost gone, reaping the 
harvest of enmity to England and of national self-centredness 
which he and his fellow-politicians had sown? 

The exquisite irony of a situation in which a Government called 
for recruits to fill the ranks of the Army while the manhood of 
Ireland openly armed and drilled in order to attack the Govern- 
ment was lost on most of us. Perhaps that was because voluntary 
recruiting was meeting with a fair measure of success, although 
many of the speakers on recruiting platforms were men without 
experience of public speaking, without influence, without imagina- 
tion, and, worst of all, without any real sympathy with the class 
they appealed to. If you want to win an Irishman you must touch 
his imagination; but, as we have seen, of international imagina- 
tion he, to a great extent, has none. He cannot, as a rule, weep for 
the sorrows of Belgium; he is too busy brooding over his owa 
“wrongs.” But the spirit of adventure still lives in him, and he 
loves a fight for its own sake, and goes happily into it often careless 
of which side he is on. Elderly gentlemen who dine well are not 
the best exponents of Romance, so we need not blame them if they 
found their task rather bewildering. In one district a personally 
unpopular individual preached all his recruiting sermons on the 
text, ‘‘ If you don’t go now of your own free will, you'll be forced 
to go later on, and then you’ll be a jolly sight worse off ”; and an 
active member of another local Committee told me that few if any 
recruits were enrolled at meetings. “‘ The sergeants get the men 
quietly afterwards in the villages.” 

The spirit of Romance calls to men across the worst political 
muddles, and I dare to suggest that had Ireland been unarmed at 
the beginning of the war the best of her manhood would even now 
be in France. But Romance in Volunteer’s uniform was knocking 
at her door, and the untamed boy in her opened the door and let 
Romance and Rebellion in. If it is true that it was the rebellion 
which killed recruiting in Ireland, then it is equally true that it 
was the possibility of rebellion which prepared it for its death- 
blow. Mr. Redmond daring the Government to introduce conscrip- 
tion calls for a renewal of this defunct method. “ Conscription,” 
he cries, “ would be resisted in every village in Ireland,”’ and not 
the less so because he and his party have been prophesying and 
advertising that resistance for over a year, and because people 
openly say that the giving in of the Sinn Fein arms was a farce, 
and that the villages are still full of rifles and ammunition. If 
the priests and politicians come out even now on recruiting plat 
forms it is possible that the voluntary system may yet be a success. 
There are men in Ireland to-day, who are neither priests nor 
politicians, who might save the situation, but they are silent, they 
hate the mire of party politics, and—God forgive them !—those whe 
should have been the last to do so have made the question of 
recruiting a party-political question. 

And so once more we find the old situation in which justice looks 
like oppression and generosity like weakness. If England had 
spared Connolly and Pearce, Sinn Fein would have said she was 
afraid; she was just, and Sinn Fein nurses its sullen wrath. The 
Irish Times and other similar organs may cry to our young men 
to save us from international disgrace, but in Ireland's present 
mood they cry in vain. The men simply do not care. That is the 
truth which rides high above the land. Sinn Fein Ireland, the 
dominant Ireland at the moment, is in a mood of the most reckless 
indifference; she is gazing hypnotically at her own reflection in the 
pool; she is angered and sullen; above all, she is indifferent. The 
wild ungoverned boy in her is enraged, and he will kick his owm 
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house to pieces rather than give in. Some day, perhaps, a man 
will arise in Ireland who will lead and not be led, who will turn 
Ireland’s face away from that stagnating pool out over the sea to 
the broader vision, the wider horizons, the fuller life. But until 
that day comes those who love her best can only stand aside and 
grieve. The devils of Sinn Fein (“ For Ourselves”’) have taken 
possession of her, she is rushing headlong to destruction, and she 
does not care.—I am, Sir, &c., Susanna R. Dar. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DR. RASHDALL AND LORD HUGH CECIL. 
{To tHe Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—I am very glad to have elicited Lord Hugh Cecil’s letters. 
I find great difficulty in reconciling his commentary upon the 
Report of the Archbishops’ Committee with the text of that docu- 
ment and its appendices: but I will not attempt further argument, 
and wil! only add that, if Lord Hugh correctly interprets the mind 
of its framers, it is a great pity he was not entrusted with its 
drafting and editing. Lord Hugh practically gives up the features 
of the scheme te which I most strongly objected. I can only hope 
that, when legislation is attempted, it will be rather on the lines 
of his very latitudinarian interpretation than of what still seems 
to me the obvious intention of some at least amongst his colleagues. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. RasHpa.u. 


The Close, Hereford. 














[To rae Environ or tHe “ Srrcraror.’’] 

Str,—Lord Hugh Cecil contends that the proposal which he 
advocates “is merely to modify the procedure by which Parlia- 
ment gives consent to laws relating to the Church.” He says that, 
in the case of measures “‘ opposed by a strong body of opinion,” 
the Government would always give a day for discussion. Now, a 
day means only seven hours—from four o’clock to eleven—and even 
that short space of time cannot be very often extorted from any 
Government. As the best will have to be made of these rather 
infrequent opportunities, the measures brought forward may be 
expected to contain several, and perhaps many, provisions of 
varying degrees of importance, and exciting varying degrees of 
opposition. With a measure of that character before it, how will 
the House spend its seven hours? In a second-reading debate, at 
the end of which the whole measure will be carried or rejected on 
a division, or in a sort of Committee-stage discussion, with details 
examined and amendments moved, and, as likely as not, very little 
progress by eleven o’clock? But the question has no practical 
importance. In whatever way the discussion may be conducted, 
measures ‘‘ opposed by a strong body of opinion ” cannot be intro- 
duced, considered, and finally settled, except by rejection or with- 
drawal, in seven hours.—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. B. 





IRELAND AND COMPULSORY SERVICE, 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—l send you a contribution on the question of compulsory 
service in Ireland. As a former Member of Parliament for many 
years, and having given all my three sons (who voluntarily joined 
at the beginning) for their country, I feel very deep and bitter 
feelings of indignation on this subject. The difficulty was to 
restrain this and keep my contribution in moderate compass. May 
I hope, in view of the meeting of Parliament, that you can insert 
it in the Spectator of the 21st inst.?—I am, Sir, &c., 

75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Joun Wrison. 

[Unfortunately we cannot find space to print Sir John Wilson’s 
memorandum, but may extract from it the following passages :— 

“‘ Read what an Irishman in South Africa, Sir Thomas Smartt, 
says: ‘As an Irishman I burn with indignation that the same 
aeinciple that has been applied to Eagland, Wales and Scotland 
should not also at the same time have been applied to Ireland. 
Coming from the Dominions which will have to take part in the 
final settlement, I cannot understand how Irishmen can expect 
any measure of free local self-government without being prepared 
to ere every available man to fight for civilization against 
barbarism.’ ’ 

“ Every right-thinking Irishman should, at this critical turning- 

oint in its history, remember the warning of their countryman 

ir Thomas Smartt, and should join in urging the Government to 
remove this deplorable stigma from Ireland and so prove their 
right to self-government.” 
~Ep. Spectator.] 





IRELAND’S DUTY TO HER SOLDIERS. 

{To rae Epriror or rae “ Spectaror.’’) 
fir,—I think the following extracts from an article entitled 
“ Treland’s Honour and Interest ” in the Tuam Herald of Satur- 
day, the 7th inst., will show that at any rate one Nationalist 
newspaper—though I fear that here the Tuam Herald is fighting a 
lone battle—has the pluck and generosity to take a worthy line in 
regard to Ireland and the recruiting problem. After declaring 
that there has been a sad slackening in Ireland during the last six 
months, with the result that the three Irish Divisions are fast 
disappearing, it states that the men who say that nothing is now 
needed are either blind to the effects of such a craven course as they 
advocate or are deliberately misleading the people :— 
“ Something must be done. Things cannot remain as they are. 


ts, 
Ireland deliberately took a certain clear, defined li : 
and up to May last it faithfully and honourabl felons ¢ acticn, 
the ill-starred Sinn Fein rising Ireland has failed in its d = 
this respect. The honourable understanding which it entenaitt - 
with England when war broke out it is neglecting to carry o Pm 
this ae of Lay wea on A pert, Mey us of any groan, i 
consideration out here or if persis in of ci 
We cannot have it both ways.” special trontmnent new, 


The Tuam Herald goes on :— 


“The stupid plea that this war does not con 
honest man believes or ever believed, for every pay ay i 
does as closely as it does England. The excuse for Irish imection 
that we have already done enough is equally insincere and equal 
dishonest. There is no limitation to duty but the capaci ‘4 
perform it. Ireland did not enter on this war on a limit abate 
contract to give a certain contribution and no more. That ig ik, 
plea of a trickster and not of an honourable people. The excuse is 
worse than the act—perfidious and disgraceful as it is,” 7 


It concludes its article as follows :— 


“ Assume Ireland persists in her course of traitor 
that the war ends without any further or other effort —- | 
up to this made, where are we when we come to ask for our bog 

nded statutory Home Rule? We got it because we said we “a 
oyal and anxious for the integrity and safety of the Empire Ww. 
expect to get it by showing a disposition in our later mood which 
conflicts with the idea of either loyalty or desire to uphold th 
We must make our choice and cannot have our cake and 


xX. 





KINGSLEY ON THE IRISH SOLDIER. 
{To ree Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Str,—The enclosed quotation from Westward Ho! is worth recall. 
ing 4 propos of the present situation in Ireland, I think.—I am 
Sir, &c., Georce Hotpey. E 
12 Johnstone Street, Bath. 


“The Irishman, when he is brought as a soldier under the 
regenerative influence of law, discipline, self-respect, and loyalty 
can prove himself a pety | rival of the more stern Norse-Saxon 
warrior. _God grant that the military brotherhood between Irish 
and English, which is the special glory of the present [Crimean 
war, may be the germ of a brotherhood industrial, political, me 
hereafter perhaps religious also; and that not merely the corpses 
of heroes, but the feuds and wrongs which have parted them for 
centuries, may lie buried, once and for ever, in_the noble graves 
of Alma and of Inkerman.’’—Caartes Kixesiey, Note appended to 
chap. v. of Westward Hol 





THE PETTY OFFICIAL. 
[To THE EprTror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”) 

Sm,—The multiplication of permanent officials, petty and grand, 
is an inevitable outcome of a policy under which the State undertakes 
to regulate everything and provide for everybody. Such a system 
is open to objection on various grounds; but the accusations brought 
against the officials who administer it in your article of September 30th, 
and in the letter of “‘ A Privy Councillor,” seem to mo to be hardly 
fair. Petty officials have assuredly not the power, even if they had 
the will, to obstruct measures of reform. As regards the heads of Depart- 
ments, it is alleged that a good many of them “ are always trying to 
find more work,” with a view to increasing the number of the staff 
under them, and thereby obtaining increased pay and importance 
for themselves, This charge I believe to be wholly unfounded. The 
great increase of public business in recent years is fully accounted 
for by (1) Acts of Parliament extending the functions of the State 
in all directions, and instituting what has beon called legislation by 
Departmental rules and orders; and (2) the continuous growth of 
the population and the wealth of the country. It would be no easy 
matter for the most ambitious Department to invent or to annex a 
new sphere of activity at its own will and pleasure, and without legal 
authority for its proceedings, ‘A Privy Councillor” writes with 
severity about “the rivalry betweon Government offices.” Friction 
arising from this cause is happily rare, the boundary-lines between the 
operations of the several Departments being for the most part clearly 
drawn. When a conflict occurs, it is usually because both offices 
represent opinions or interests which are powerful in the outside world 
and which deserve consideration. Failing agreement between the 
rival Departments, it becomes the duty of the supreme executive 
authority—i.e., the Cabinet—to decide the matter in dispute. In 
appealing to Lord Cromer to take up this question, your correspondent 
virtually asks his Lordship to assume the functions of the Prime 
Minister, which, I fear, is impossible. Whether the precautions hitherto 
taken in the Army Clothing Department and elsewhere to prevent 
fraud have been too elaborate, or not stringent enough, I do not know. 
In time of war special methods are probably called for. But that 
any one should suppose that in ordinary times public business, and 
especially business involving money transactions, can be successfully 
conducted without insisting on strict compliance with prescribed 
regulations is surprising.—I am, Sir, &c., A Crvit SEerRvastT. 


(To rme Environ or tae “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—Let us be very gentle with the commissioned or non-com 
missioned white “ Babu” (see Spectator of October 14th). He is 
often a sore trial to us, but we tolerate him because a vein of 
unconscious humour sometimes appears in his rescripts and gives 
joy to those who receive them. By his orders the birth of Private 








Thomas Atkins’s infant son is officially recorded as a “ casualty,” 
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and if about the same time it should unfortunately happen that 
Private Thomas Atkins himself is reported killed in the trenches, 
that loss to the nation would also be recorded as a “ casualty ” in 
the same document. To the white “ Babu” not only death but 
even life is a “ casualty.” Like all the other forces of Nature, 
except love, he moves only in the line of least resistance, which 
is his own official groove indefinitely prolonged. He browses on 
Returns, Vouchers are a tonic to his system, and he fossicks pain- 
fully for the Uninitialled Erasure. He was the bell-wether of the 
Please Habit to which so many military offices have fallen victims. 
If inquiries are made of him concerning the status of this man or 
that, he will reply: “In answer to your wire records here show 
that Private John Smith is in a state of desertion please.” Or 
thus: “ Private George Jones was discharged medically unfit for 
further service having Defective Teeth and Chronic Dyspepsia 
please.”"—I am, Sir, &., A Recrvrrixe Orricer. 

{He is not a bad hand at endorsing envelopes. We saw only the 
other day an envelope on which was written in one corner “ Died 
of wounds” and in the other “ Present location uncertain”! 
Happily the gallant Captain to whom the letter was addressed is 
alive and well and enjoying the white “ Babu’s” wit. But it is 
a shame to laugh at him, for he is, we are sure, a good-hearted 
fellow, even if a mental “ casualty.”—Eb. Spectator.) 


{To rue Epitor or tHe “ Sprecraror.’’) 

fir,—I am a petty official (in Scotland)—that is, I am head of a 
municipal department, and should like to be allowed to remark 
briefly on two letters that have appeared under the above head- 
ing. I do so, and wish to refrain from comment on your own 
article, because these letters are an admirable illustration of the 
generalities, used without knowledge, which do so much mischief 
in private as well as public life. “ A Privy Councillor,” in your 
issue of the 7th inst., says: “ These same men [the petty officials] 
are always trying to find more work so as to get one or more other 
small officials under them to increase their own importance and 
their own pay.” How does “A Privy Councillor ” know this ? 
Can he produce actual cases where such a foolish proceeding has 
ever taken place? If “A Privy Councillor ” were in the witness- 
bor in a Court of Law, and subjected to strict cross-examination 
on this statement, I am quite sure, from the most intimate know- 
ledge, that he would break down ignominiously. What he is safe 
in saying is that the foregoing is his personal belief as to what 
takes place, and the value of that will depend on his opportunities 
of definite, intimate knowledge. Then in your last issue 
“Field Officer” says: “ The official becomes gradually obsessed 
with his surroundings and the importance of paper, and forgets 
the end his Department exists to achieve.” Such a generality 
would be wicked, if it were not utterly silly. Now, the same 
remarks apply to this as to the statement of “‘A Privy Coun- 
cillor,” with this addition, however, that I believe the magnificent 
organization of the British Army, admittedly the finest ever 
shown on the field, is due mainly just to the careful and accurate 
work of petty officials, such as your correspondents so sweepingly, 
and, I believe, so ignorantly, condemn. In spite of the brilliant 
sarcasm of Ian Hay (to whom thanks for his delightful and 
helpful books), and in spite of such statements, gratuitously put 
about, as the above, the petty official is evidently doing his work 
eficieatly, if quietly and without thanks. My son, who is in the 
Service in the East, and had occasion (he tells me in his last 
letter) to motor about six miles along the front, speaks in terms 
of the highest admiration of the organization of all departments 
of the Service. “ The pride of it all thrilled me as a Britisher,” 
are his words, and that is the work of petty officials.” One word 
more. My own experience of petty officials in civil life may be 
summed up in this way: (1) They are very stiff to move from 
their own way, for the reason that, with the very best knowledge, 
they have chosen that way as the most efficient, and suggestions 
to alter usually come from persons without adequate knowledge. 
(2) Their chief aim is to make their Department efficient, with- 
out, it may be, considering sufficiently the claims of any other 
Department; it is always, however, efficiency that is in view. 
(3) Never, in all my experience, have I come across a petty official 
who was troubling his head either with increasing “his own 
importance,” or was so “ obsessed with his surroundings and the 
importance of paper,” that he forgot “the end his Department 
exists to achieve.’”’ I am quite sure your correspondents never 
encountered guch men either, when they come to think of it.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Perry Orricut. 

{This correspondence must new cease.—Ep. Spectator.) 





A WAY TO REDUCE THE NATIONAL DEBT, 
{To tue Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—I write to beg you to use your influence in support of a move- 
ment that is being started among Northumberland miners. They 
propose to buy bonds representing War Loan and publicly burn 
them. Other war stock can, of course, be converted into bonds 
and then flung into the bonfire. This proposal is financially 
thoroughly sound. It wiil help to reduce the National Debt, 
which will be a very heavy burden to the nation for some years 
after the war is over. Besides this, a huge National Debt will be 
& barrier between the rich and the poor. Both classes have given 











lives freely for the common good, But if after the war very heavy 
taxes have to be paid for the service of the Debt, and all the 
interest, except a small fraction, goes into the pockets of the rich, 
the working classes will feel that the rich have made profit out of 
the war and that the poor have been enslaved to them. We have 
raised too much by borrowing and too little by taxation. This 
movement that is beginning in Northumberland is an effort to 
redress the balance, by urging English men and women volun- 
tarily to adopt a better plan, a plan that combines generosity 
with sound finance. Our present finance is at once mean and 
unsound.—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. 

[We do not agree. We applaud the motive, but dislike the 
means. Let the Northumbrian miners subscribe to War Loans 
but keep their scrip. By doing so they may lay the foundations of 
what we need so greatly—thrift on the part of our hand-workers. 
Once let them achieve the saving habit, for habit it is, and make 
that habit national, and they will have done more for the emanci- 
pation of the working classes than any of their predecessors in 
social and economic reform.—Eb. Spectator.) 





LORD WELLESLEY’S SCHOOL FOR ADMINISTRATORS. 
{To THs Epiton oF Tas “ Srecraton.”’) 

Smr,—Can you spare me a few lines to say, in answer to a correspondent 
in your issue of October 7th, that I was only concerned with Lord 
Wellesley’s effort in founding the College of Fort William in Bengal ? 
I was perfectly aware of the subsequent foundation of the East India 
Company's College at Haileybury, which has been the alma mater of eo 
many distinguished administrators, some of them (if I may be allowed 
to say so) relatives and friends of my own. In referring to the older 
institution I had no thought of ignoring the later one. But a reference 
to Lord Wellesley’s Order in Council, as quoted in your article of 
September 9th, shows that his design was to protect young men on 
their arrival in India from the wily Hindoo, as well as to afford them 
a better opportunity of learning the language of the peoples among 
whom their lot would be cast. The moral of the whole is: Spare no 
pains and grudge no expense in the due training and equipment of those 
whom you intend to employ in administering the affairs of our extended 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., G. J. CowLey-Brown. 





THE GERMAN WAR LOAN. 
{To THs Epiron or tus “ Srectator.”) 
Sim,—yYour reference in the Spectator of September 30th to the semi- 
official communication which is going the round of the small provincial 
papers in Germany, suggesting to their readers that persons who believe 
that the German Empire proposes to confiscate private fortunes should 
be deprived of their money by force, as it is clear they are incapable of 
managing property, recalls a similar announcement which was made in 
June, 1639, by the Committee of the Scottish Covenanters who were 
charged with the equipment of the Army then about to march to the 
assistance of the forces of Parliament. It appears in Johnston of 
Wariston’s Diary thus: “Item, that any who hes money to lend be 
dealt withal for it upon any kynd of securitie they please and if they 
refuse, to be reputed as men careles of religion and liberties of the 
country and their moneyes to be confiscate” (Johnston of Wariston's 
Diary, Scottish History Society, XXVI., 56)—I am, Sir, &c., 
CGrorce Logives. 
Caledonian Brewery, North Merchiston, Edinburgh. 





GERMANY AND BRAZIL. 
{To tue Epiron Of THs “ Srectator.”) 
Simm,—I think the enclosed cutting from the Victoria Times of British 
Columbia of a recent date may interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &o, 





“Two Brazilians, and a man of Scottish descent, though born is 
Brazil, were registered at the Dominion hotel yesterday, leaving after a 
few hours’ stay. The Brazilians are Elias Netto and Carlos M. Reis 
of Rio de Janeiro, while their guide is P. B. Findlay, of Highland ex- 
traction. He is the representative of the Standard Oil Company in Rio. 
Mr. Findlay knew the late Roger Casement in Brazil, when ho was 
consul-general at Rio, and said he was regarded as a crank there, In 
Brazil, the Germans were not overlooking any advantages. ‘ They 
populated,’ said Mr. Findlay, *the state of Santa Catharina, And 
what was the surprise of the Brazilian Government to find that, after 
the war broke out, though these Germans had lived in Brazil for 
generations, they had 10,000 men fully armed and equipped in that 
state, which faces the sea. They sent a gunboat down to Santa Catha- 
rina from Rio and examinations were made, and at one place it was 
found they were building a hospital, It was a hospital with immense 
concrete foundations, underground workings and steel and concrete 
walls. It was in reality a fortress of great strength. They were pre- 

aring to create a separate German independent state in Santa Catharina. 
There they allowed only German to be spoken. They had their own 
factories and schools and churches, and the Brazilian Government had 
been very tolerant, only to find that its hospitality had been abused 
by the German colony.’ The travellers are on a pleasure tour. They 
are seeing America first. Mr. Reis, who is a young man, is the son of a 
coffee planter who owns 100,000 acres of plantation near Rio de Janeiro.’ 
—Victoria Times, B.C. 





MUTUAL PRAYER. 
{To rae Epiror or tae “ Spectator.”") - 
Sir.—I have for some time felt that it might be of real spiritual 
help to our men at the front if their women at home would 
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arrange with them a fixed hour each day for the interchange of 
mutual prayer and thought, and for this purpose a special card 
of prayer has been drawn up, and is obtainable from Messrs. 
Walker, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. The great underlying hope is 
that the habit of prayer, thus formed through a man’s natural 
love of home and family, may be continued in after life, and prove 
the source of untold spiritual help and blessing. Will you allow 
me, through the medium of your paper, to lay this thought before 
the wives, mothers, and sisters of our soldiers, and also may I 
suggest to the workers for the National Mission the possibility of 
utilizing the idea in the course of their work?—I am, Sir, &c., 
21 Greenheys Road, Liverpool. Exeanor I, Mery. 





THE FUTURE OF THE CHURCH, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
6irr,—I am grateful for nothing more than my weekly Spectator. It 
grinds no political axe, but guards the spiritual interests of the nation 
in a manner unique throughout the range of journalism. It is the 
friendly hand that checks all acrimony in the controversies that arise 
around the questions of vital things, and it is, I am convinced, the 
mirror of all that is highest and best in British thought. For this I 
love and honour it. Several recent letters have set me hoping that when 
the war is over there may be many who in the woe and test of it shall 
havo found the secret, ready freely to join the ranks of the Church’s 
ministers and to become the nation’s truest and most whole-hearted 
servants for the Kingdom’s sake. The “dulness of sermons” (to take 
one notable shortcoming) is due to the clouded outlook of the preacher. 
Where the ideal is clearly seen the message will be full of life. But where 
it has been learnt as a lesson taught by rote and not in the school of 
hard experience it cannot rise above the level of dreary dulness. Surely 
what we need is men of experience, who have found strength out of 
weakness, to take the ephod at this critical time of our nation’s history. 
Exclusiveness on the part of our ministry must be stopped for ever, 
and those who have exclusive hearts will doubtless take their place out- 
side, if they cannot be brought into the broad place of spiritual liberty. 
For ten years I counted the late William Kelly, of Blackheath (the chief 
upholder of “exclusive Brethrenism”’), among my most honoured 
friends ; and I have known still narrower fellowships; but I have had 
to learn that the Communion of Saints is not begotten of the will of 
man. I am convinced that if the clergy will receive the lessons which 
the war is teaching, and open their ranks with gladness to enlightened 
men who have found the Truth in the combat with this vast effort of 
the Lice, the Kingdom will be drawn nearer than it ever was before. 
In my company I make it a practice to have a church parade every 
Sunday evening at cight o'clock. At times we muster two hundred, or 
two-thirds of our total strength. If at first there was any question as 
to the wisdom of holding a compulsory parade, there is no such question 
now. Among themeclves the men have got up an orchestra of eight or 
nine instruments, and I believe that the Sunday evening service is as 
much appreciated by the company as a whole as the Saturday evening 
concerts, and I further believe that by none is it more appreciated than 
by the visiting padre.—I am, Sir, &c., 
In the Field. 





THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
(To rue Epirorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
§1r,—With reference to your article on “ The Consolations of the 
Classics ” in last week’s Spectator, I think the following incident 
may be of interest. We have a patient in the auxiliary military 
hospital in which I am nursing who has been confined to his bed 
with a bad leg for over a week. On the first morning he asked a 
nurse to pass him a book, which, to her astonishment, proved to 
be Pope's translation of the Iliad. He had been through the 
Gallipoli campaign, and was anxious to return to the scene of his 
exploits in the company of Homer, and was only grieved that his 
knowledge of Greek was so limited—presumably he picked up a 
word or two on the Peninsula—that he was unable to read the 
original. This man is not, as might be supposed, a scholar in the 
ranks of the New Army, but an ordinary private belonging to 
the old “‘ Regulars.” Moreover, his interest is not confined to the 
Iliad alone, as a copy of the complete works of Shakespeare is a 
constant companion at his bedside.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A V.A.D. Norss. 





A “VIA SACRA.” 
(To tne Epiror or rHe “ Specrator.’’) 
S1r,—The writer from the B.E.F. referring to the via sacra, 
though admiring your previous correspondent’s idea of a forét de 
guerre, does not give any very definite reason why the “ beautiful 
dream,” as he calls it, is so impracticable. The originator of the 
“ dream ” no doubt has foreseen many difficulties. Are they really 
insurmountable? In former years the German War was a night- 
mare, and from its very hideousness few believed in its realization. 
Why cannot a beautiful dream come true? Therefore, I venture 
to dream still further that if a forest were planted along the battle 
line, clearings might be left at certain intervals where small 
memorial chapels, of beautiful yet simple design, should be erected, 
belonging to the English, Greek, and Roman Churches and other 
denominations. These chapels would be served by resident chap- 
lains who would be responsible for the care of the graves of their 


ria. 
fallen countrymen. This plan would, I think, give more scope fo 
artistic design than obelisks, columns, and urns on pedestals fo 
they would be quiet places of meditation for those who will 
doubtless make pilgrimages to the last resting-places of their 
relatives and friends.—I am, Sir, &c., F, 





THE NATION'S DEBT. 
{To tHe Epitron or tHE “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—" War is a young man’s game,” says Authority. True, but 
“I beg to raise a word for those who, in the afternoon of life 
waited for no childish posters, no political rhetoric, but just fell 
in quietly when the national call rang out during that fatefy) 
August of 1914. Many, many of these older men, married in most 
cases, have already laid down their lives; many again are serving 
in the ranks of the Home Army, suffering from those aches and 
pains which come to most of us when we lie on rubber sheets 
laid on the cold ground at a time of life when a man has rightly 
earned a little otium cum dignitate. Still, through it all their 
buttons are bright, and if these old boys do swear occasionally 
their rifles are kept clean in spite of the touches of lumbago and 
rheumatics. Though the arm may be a bit stiff, Heaven help the 
man who runs against that bayonet! I know a unit every man of 
whom has been “up” for two years and more, and yet the 
youngest bugler “ boy ” in that unit will never see fifty-one again, 
In our mutual admiration for the splendid spirit of the youthful 
Britisher I trust that we shall never forget the debt we owe to 
those “old boys” who sacrificed their home comforts, gave the 
“‘ missus ”’ and the kids an extra kiss, took down their hats, and 
then stepped out to face those hardshin« which, by reason of their 
riper years, they knew would have t. 2 faced at a very great 
sacrifice. “God bless them! ” say I. Perhaps some day we may 
carve in stone, alongside the youthful bomber, something to com. 
memorate the great sacrifice of the older men.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Howo, 





A BATTLEFIELD FOR SALE. 

{To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—With reference to your remarks on the above subject, may 
I remind you that there is an interesting parallel? When the 
fortunes of Judaea were at their lowest, the prophet Jeremiah, 
at the word of the Lord, bought a field to have a stake in the 
country to show his confidence in its future. Chap. xxzii. 
describes how Jeremiah, while imprisoned by Zedekiah for his 
prophecy that the King of Babylon, then besieging Jerusalem, 
would take it, bought and paid for the field of Hanameel, Bis 
uncle’s son. “ For thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel; Ifouses and fields and vineyards shall be possessed again 
in this land.” Jeremiah, after enjoining on Baruch that he must 
preserve the evidence, ag tokens of the people’s return, prays to 
God, Who confirms the captivity for the people’s sins, but 
adds :— 

“ For thus saith the Lord; Like as I have brought all this great 
evil upon this people, so will I bring upon them all the good that 
I have promised them. And fields shall be bought in this land, 
whereof ye say, It is desolate without man or beast; it is given 
into the hand of the Chaldeans. Men shall buy fields for money, 
and subscribe evidences, and seal them, and take witnesses in the 
land of Benjamin, and in the places about Jerusalem, and in the 
cities of Judah, and in the cities of the mountains, and in the 
cities of the valley, and in the cities of the south: for I will cause 
their captivity to return, saith the Lord.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mansfield Rectory. 


H. Cameras, 


(To rae Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.) 
Sir,—You may like to know that I know an Englishman who— 
seriously or imitatively—has tried for some months to buy Jand in 
Lille.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 





RECREATION CLUBS. 

{To tHe Epiror or rue “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—Knowing your interest in any effort towards raising or 
improving the conditions of life for country folk, I venture to ask 
space for this letter. It is desired, in a certain country neighbour- 
hood, to try and start a Recreation Club, or Recreation Room, for 
both sexes, where young men and young women might meet freely 
and sans géne; where there should be opportunities not only for 
writing, reading, games, music, &c., but also on occasion for the 
favourite recreation of all young creatures, dancing. Such clubs 
or rooms have been established in large towns with great success, 
and have proved most satisfactory counter-attractions to less 
desirable places of entertainment. I have not heard of any in 
villages or purely rural districts; but the experiment has probably 
been tried. I should be grateful to any reader of the Spectator 
who may be able and willing to afford information on the subject: 
to mention any place where this or any similar scheme has been 
attempted: to say whether it has proved successful, or if not to 
indicate reasons for the failure. I should prefer not to make 
public my name or neighbourhood at present, as the scheme 18 
only in petto. But 1 should be delighted to correspond direct with 
any one who will kindly take the trouble to write to me under 
cover to you.—I am, Sir, &c., AGEESTIS. 
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GREECE. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

§x,—Might not the Provisional Government of M. Venizelos take 
as its motto two of the lines which were inscribed on the monu- 
ment of those who fell at Chaeroneia fighting against Philip of 
Macedon ?— 

ovvexer “E\\fvwr, ds wh fvydv atyén Oévres 

Sovriocivns orvyepay dudis Exwow UBpw. 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. Prosszs. 





THE BICENTENARY OF THOMAS GRAY. 
{To rae Eprror or tas “ Spectator.’’) 
f§ir,—There is no need for me to remind you that next December 
witnesses the bicentenary of that delightful rural genius, Thomas 
Gray. Learned papers like yours will doubtless have something to 
say about Gray, his Odes and his Elegy. But why is nothing of a 
popular and lasting nature done for Thomas Gray? Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Wordsworth all have buildings dedicated to them; 
Gray has nothing to show his lyric powers, his Pindaric strength. 
From Stoke Poges in Bucks emanated several of his Odes, as also 
his Elegy; why, then, should we not have something to interest 
and instruct the public at Stoke Poges, to keep alive his personality 
and make the ordinary man pause and think awhile on England's 
great classical and rural genius? For twenty years I have tried 
to help on the author of “‘ The Bard,” “‘ Ode to Spring,” and all 
else. Hoping thereby to arouse public interest in Gray, I have just 
lately sent to the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society at the Royal 
Academy half-a-dozen objects which form part of a big and varied 
collection which I have got together to do honour to the poet of 
country ways; the genius of Cornhill, London. Should you go to 
visit the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, might I ask you to note the 
few things I have there sent, and see whether you think them at 
all worthy to go towards the bicentenary commemoration of our 
great disciple of Erato and Euterpe? Anyway, please don’t 
forget Gray, Thomas Gray, who has poured out his very soul for 
the rural ways of dear old England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
STEPHEN SPRINGALL. 
$8 Enfield Place, Greenway, Uxbridge. 


[That Gray was a great and true patriot is proved by his letters 
as well as by his poems. Together they form an imperishable 
monument. All the same, we agree that it would be good to see a 
physical memorial erected iu the churchyard of Stoke Poges. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





LIMERICKS. 
(To tae Epirorn or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
S1xr,—Seeing some Limericks in last week’s Spectator, I think you 
may probably be interested in the enclosed. They were written 
long, long years ago by my cousin, Algernon C. Swinburne. He 
called them “‘ nonsense verses.”” Perhaps you mey think them 
worthy of a place in the Spectator—considering their origin.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Jvuuu. Youne Apams. 
Atella, Palace Road, East Molesey. 


“ There was an old party of Nottingham 
Lived by catching live char, and then potting ’em. 
But the mayor of the town 
Put such cruelty down, 
Which called forth the applause of all Nottingham.” 
“There was an old man of Majorca, 
Who grappled for life with a porker, 
But with courage unshaken 
He reduced him to bacon, 
And fed all the poor of Majorca.” 
“ There was an old person of Birmingham 
Who enjoyed telling lies, and affirming ‘em. 
He'd for instance allege 
That he’d taken the pledge 
When the converse was known to half Birmingham.” 
[A better set of rhymes on the Midland capital is contained in 
the following :— 
“There were some young ladies of Birmingham; 
I've heard a sad story concerning ‘em. 
They stuck needles and pins 
In the right reverend shins 
Of the Bishop engaged in confirming ’em.” 
—Ep. Spectator.) 


{To THE Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”! 
8m,—The late Silvanus Thompson was an export in the manufacture 
of French Limericks. In the spring of 1897 he was staying at the 
Téte d'Or at Dinant (now, alas! a heap of rubble), and quickly made 
friends with all the party thore. Most of us went with him one aftornoon 
to Givet, and after tea at the hotel he started a French Limerick com- 
petition. His own was easily the best, but unfortunately I remomber 
only my own effort, which ran :— 
“A Vhétel do Mont d’Or A Givet 
J'ai demandé une verre de ‘ pecqué.” 
L’on m’‘a donné Schiedam, 
Qui mo brile comme une flamme. 
Ne demandez jamais le ‘ peoqué.’” 
Pecqué is an old-time local spirit of great repute, but is now almost 
unobtainable. A short time after sevoral of the party met without 








prearrangement at Laroche, and here Thompson mot with a reverse. 
Sitting down to make a water-colour drawing of the steep little street 
which leads up to the chapel, he was soon surrounded by children 
and some “ grown-ups.” To the uninstructed eye of the writer, the 
d:awing seemed to possess some charm, but a workman passing by 
asked a bystander, “Is it any good?” “Oh, no!” was the answer, 
given with decision and a shrug of the shoulders, At Houffalize the 
next day he fell in with a mother and daughter whose principal interest 
was music. Mademoiselle had some talent and desired training. They 
were both at his feet in a very few minutes, while he explained the way 
to musical fame, and criticized the performance of Mademoiselle, As 
we drove back in the dark to Laroche, through the woods, the owls were 
very noisy. Some one.in the carriage started the fable :— 
“Maitre Hibou, sur un arbre perché, 
Tenait en son bec un fromage——”" 


The driver at once leant back from his seat and supplied the correction :~- 
* Maitre Corbeau, sur un arbre perché-——.” 

Thompson produced another fable, then the driver his in turn, and it 
was Thompson whose memory lasted the longer. Well, Sir, I have 
travelled a good way from French Limericks, but it may be that these 
recollections of the versatility of a distinguished man of science may 
interest some of his friends who are your readers, and will call up many 
similar memories of their own.—I am, Sir, &c., O.tm Desirrens, 


(To tHe Epiron or tae “ Srecrator.”) 
Sm,—A friend of the late Canon Ainger told me the following Limeriok, 
which he composed at her house on the spur of the moment :— 
“There once was a nun of Siberia 
Who of fasting grew wearier and wearier, 
Till at last with a yell 
She burst out of her cell 
And ate up the Mother Superior.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trent College, Derbyshire. 


H. Grace Tuckss, 


(To rae Eprror or ras “ Specrator."’) 
Str,—The verses on Jesus College (p. 441 of your last issue) 
appeared some thirty years ago in Lays of Modern Oxford, by 
“A Don,” and to the best of my recollection ran thus :— 
“ There was a shy freshman of Jesus 
Whose looks were intended to freeze us; 
In his boots he wore nails, 
And his home was in Wales, 
And he lived on the strong beer of Jesus.” 
The “ Limerick ” was only one of a complete set on the Colleges 
and Halls of Oxford. Here is another of them :— 
“ There was a great Don of ‘ the House,’ 
A man of superior ‘ nous’ 
When told he was wrong 
Ile replied ‘ Go along! 
We never are wrong at “* the House.”’” 
Those of your readers, quibus sunt talia curae, ought not to miss 
the delightful collection which the Journal of Education printed 
in February, 1888, under the head of ‘‘ Nonsense Rimes on the 
Capitals of Europe ’—the fruits of a holiday prize-competition. 
The prize went to Mr. F. W. Bourdillon for a set of four, the 
fourth of which was on Hanover :— 
“ There was a young lady of Hanover, 
Who threw, just to tease, her young man over; 
But with heart quite unharried 
He went off and married 
Another—which knocked her whole plan over.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. 8. 


(To tHe Epiron or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—The Limerick partly given by your correspondent Mr. L. J. 
Roberts may be found in the Lays of Modern Oxford published ia 
the early “ seventies ” in this form (I quote from memory) :— 


“ There was a tall freshman of Jesus, 
Whose looks were intended to freeze us, 
In his boots he wore nails, 
And his home was in Wales, 
And he lived on the strong beer of Jesus.” 


Perhaps the best known of the collection is the following :— 


** There was a young scholar of Balliol 
Who was asked what he knew of Gamaliel, 
He said ’twas a hill, 
And examiners still 
Remember that scholar of Balliol.” 


The date of the collection may be guessed from the following :— 


“There once lived at Magdalen Hall, 
A man who knew nothing at all. 
He was seventy-three 
When he took his degree, 
Which is youngish—for Magdalen Hall.”’ 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. Jonxsox. 
University College School, N.W. 





{To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectatror."’] 
S1r,—It is not for me to criticize the conduct of a Fellow of Exeter, 
old or young; but in bare justice to the young lady mentioned in 
the Limerick of which two lines are quoted by Mr. L. J. Roberts 
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in the Spectator of the 14th inst., may I suggest that the lines 
should, probably, run as follows?— 
“ There was an old fellow of Exeter 
Who kissed a young lady and vrexéd her. 
She at once slapped his face, 
When he made a grimace 
And looked, as he felt, quite perplexed at her.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., P. Vere Turner. 
Cedar Lodge, Bath. 





{To ree Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Siz,—If your correspondenes columns are etill open to 
“ Limericks,” perhaps you will kindly admit the following :— 

“ There was an astute avidtor 
Who delighted to land on a traitor; 
hen they asked how he knew 
Who was false, who was true, 

He replied, ‘I peruse the Spectator.’ ”’ 

—I am, Sir, &e., Tomas Carr. 


82 Earls Road, Southampton, 





“ CHESHIRE” OR “ CHESTER”? 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’J 

81r,—In his pleasant account of Captain Millet’s Souvenirs de 
Campagne your reviewer writes that the gallant author has made 
a slip in the phrase un morceau de chester, and credits him 
with running “‘ Cheshire ” and “ Cheddar” into one, and pro- 
ducing a “ portmanteau ” word. A simpler explanation is that the 
error, such as it is, is common in France. We lived for ten 
years in that country, and my wife tells me that she never found 
Cheddar on sale; but Cheshire, an appreciated luxury, is spoken of 
as Chester—perhaps from the parcel bearing the name of that 
city. Former residents of Pau will recall the excellent épicerie 
in the rue Henri IV. Here M. Fréchon, choicest of grocers and 
amiability itself, would one day before Christmas, apparently 
with the sole object of putting her on to a good thing, inform 
Madame that he was expecting du fromage de Chester, and that 
it would be well to give an order in advance. About the same 
time the present Bishop of Chester was publicly lamenting that 
the finest cheeses in his diocese were sent abroad. As we savoured 
our morceau de chesier we reflected that his Lordship was 
probably right.---I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes H. Mincary. 

Belair, Parkstone. 

(Captain Millet stands acquitted by the verdict of the readers of 
the Spectator. It is unnecessary to call any other witnesses. All 
the same, in our opinion, Cheshire is a good cheese, but Cheddar 
is a better.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“BOCHE.” 
[To THE EpiTorn oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

8ir,—Do you remember a discussion in the papers some time ago as 
to the origin and significance of the term “ Boche”? I believe the 
sensitive Hun appointed a Committee to arrive at the import of the 
insult, and they decided that “‘ Boche” meant a running sore or some- 
thing pleasant of that nature. In Culpeper’s London Dispensatory 
(1654)—that queer jumble of astrology, medicine, and gibes at the 
“College of Physitions”—there is the receipt for a certain “Flower of 
Oyntments,” quite a reasonable mixture of resin, yellow wax, suet, 
turps, myrrh, and camphor, which are to be “ boyled into a plaister.” 
Culpeper writing in 1654 gives the “College of Physitions” receipt, 
but adds that he found substantially the same “ oyntment” given in a 
MS. of 1513 and the nature of it described. He quotes the old MS., 
which extols the mess as “well clensande and well sowdonde and 
generande tho flesh and helonde more in eight days than any other 
Trete [? ointment] will do in a month,” goes on to say that it is good for 
“wynde in the brayn,” and winds up with “yt rots and healls all 
mannyr of boches and yt is good for fester or conker.” I think this 
must be a fairly early use of the word “ boche” as a sore or boil.-— 
I am, Sir, &c., Ant1-Bocug. 





BIRDS OF PARADISE. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
81z,—I would like to draw your attention to the enclosed, taken 
from the columns of a great daily, hoping that you will comment 
upon it as you see fit, as you so well know how to do:— 


BikDs of PARADISE.—All qualities and prices for 
entire birds from £5 upwards, direct from the 
hunter, M. ter, Mewauke, Dutch New Guinea. 


Ie there not enough of destruction around us already, and why are 
some of God’s loveliest creations to be slaughtered simply to 
gratify the vanity of useless women, and to fill the pockets of 
greedy tradesmen? And what about the freight question? Even 
little murdered birds of paradise take up room.—I am, Sir, &c., 

bc. L. 








A MEMORIAL TO MISS S. MACNAUGHTAN, THE NOVELIST. 
(To tHe Epitor or tae “ Sprcrator.’’] 

&1r,--It is proposed to erect a memorial to Miss S. Macnaughtan, 

well known both as author and as an indefatigable war worker. 

Miss Macnanghtan, it will be remembered, virtually gave her life 

for the soldiers in the fighting line, and it is felt that her memory 

sheuid be perpetuated by some memorial jn marble and bronze. 














Any subscriptions which may be sent by admirers of Miss 
Macnaughtan will be very welcome, and should be forwarded to 
Mrs. Percival, 9 Old Orchard Road, Eastbourne. The actual form 
which the memorial will take will be made public in due course. — 
I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELD, 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcraton.’’) 

Sir,—Would you kindly allow us through the medium of your 
poner to give notice that in future the Church of St. Martin-in-the. 
‘ields, Trafalgar Square, will be open continuously day and night? 
Many men engaged in the service of their country and others are 
in the locality during the night-time and may be glad to know of 
a church which is open for rest, prayer, and meditation. We do 
not propose at present to hold any services during the night, but 
Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books will be found in all the pews. As 
a number of young women arrive in our neighbourhood by the 
early trains and trams and have some time to wait before going to 
their houses of business, they also may be glad to use the church 
in the same way.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Tar Vicar AND CHURCHWARDENS OF St. MARTIN-IN-TRE-F exps, 





THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND, 
WE have received the following additional subscriptions to the above 
Fund :— 

; £0 d. 
Previously acknowledged Mr. and Mrs. J. Rowett 3 3 0 


£ d. 
85 13 6 
Mrs. Munro Ferguson... 5 0 


ows. 


| 





£93 16 6 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration of 
beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other picnio 
débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now been re- 
printed as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &0, Copies 
can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C., at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free, 





NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


A VERY HAPPY WARRIOR 
It’s cold of a night in the trenches, 
But old Fritz must be feelin’ the same. 
*E don't like trench mortars, an’ whizzbangs an’ mud, 
An’ ’e ‘ates the barbed wire. “E’d quit if ‘e could, 
"Cos ’e’s only a Bosch an’ a ‘eathen. 
But me! Why! I'm glad as I came. 


Biscuits is ‘ard, and the bully 

Makes me throat like a roarin’ flame. 
I sleep in me clothes, an’ me boots don’t come eff, 
Me trousers is tore. I ain't much of a toff, 

But I've got a gold stripe on me tunio, 

An’ some’ow I’m glad as I came, 





They're strafin’ the ‘ole bloomin’ mornin’, 
An’ all afternoon it’s the same. 
The nights is like ‘ell, with Minnies and Crumps 
An’ pipsqueaks and shrapnel in blinkin’ great lumps, 
Yet we've got the best of the contract, 
An’ some’ow I’m glad as I came, 


Me brother-in-law’s in Munitions 
Drawin’ four quid a week at the game; 
*E’s bought a pianer, an’ lives on the fat, 
Sleeps in a bed wi’ clean sheets an’ all that; 
While I get a bob for a day an’ a night, 
Yet some’ow I'm glad as I came. 


For we're shovin’ ‘im out of ‘is trenches 
An’ makin’ a bit of a name. 
It’s worth *undreds of quids to ’ave bin in the show 
Knockin’ spots off the "Un. An’ no one can know, 
Unless they ‘ave bin in the scrappin’, 


Just why I'm so glad as I came. 
0. C. Pratoon. 








A r 
RT. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
Tue war has contracted the number of praetising artists as drastically 
as it has contracted other professions, but there are not very many 
signs that this has yet affected the Exhibitions of the Art Societies, 
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hich continue in scale and setting to be the same as ever. People in 
big towns are subletting their houses and reducing the scale of their 

: ts, and relatives in many cases are combining to live 

to decrease their housekeeping expenses. It might be a good 

if our Art Societies were to reduce the number of their exhibits 

and combine in collective Exhibitions, The number of pictures worth 
exhibiting can hardly remain the same when the most vigorous part 
of each Society is in the Army; and the result of holding to the old 
system is that the quality of Exhibitions grows thinner and thinner, 
and the interest of the public, which has less and less time to spare for 
art, is in danger of quietly fading away. It would be easy to suggest 
many “ happy families” that might be organized for one such show- 
ground, as, for instance, the Grafton Galleries, and the piquancy of such 
arrangements would increase the visitors. The artists would save to 
the extent of framesand mounts and othor expenses—and might save, 
too, in reputation. The autumn show of the International Socioty at 
the Grosvenor Gallery is not more a caso in point than many other 

Exhibitions—perhaps not so much—but it certainly shows considerable 

intervals between interesting pictures. Mr. John Lavery, who, at a 

time when so many painters are adventuring further into phantasies 

and generalized humanity, is becoming an illustrator of contemporary 
life, has a sketch of Hyde Park in sunshine, with convalescent soldiers 
resting near the Achilles statue, which he entitles The Heel of 

Achilles. Mr. William Orpen (who is now in the A.S.C.) is represented 

by an amusing exercise which he painted as a student at the Slade 

School. He calls it The Play Scene in “‘ Hamlet” (No. 27). It is a 

sort of bacchanal in a theatre, full of brilliant, equivocal parodies of the 

minor masters for the enjoyment of the connoisseur. It is, perhaps, 

the most racy and amusing thing that Mr. Orpen has done, and shows a 

power of picture-making which is often absent in his maturer work. 

Mr. William Strang has a rather bored picture, The Decoration of Ceres 

(No. 46), and an arresting portrait, Panchita Zorolla (No. 47), with that 

bare, “thrawn” attractiveness with which this artist has plainly hinted 

that some day or other he will produce a masterpiece. Mr. James 

Pryde's Red Ruin (No. 50) has not sufficient quality to justify its size, 

but it is a grandiose idea that deserves to be scen at its best. Mr. D. Y, 

Cameron, Mr. Oliver Hall, Mr. Charles Ricketts, Mr. Walter Sickert, 

Mrs. Laura Knight, Mr. A. J. Munnings, and Mr. Glyn Philpot help 

to sustain the interest of the show. Mr. Ambrose McEvoy in his series 

of pale and delicate portraits of aristocratic ladies gives us what is 
almost a form of flower-painting. There is a good supply of drawings 

and prints, J. B. 








BOOKS. 


—_—o—— 
SUPERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT.* 

Ir has for long been apparent that, if the Allios have not yet gained 
the victory, the Central Powers have already incurred defeat. It is 
now possible to make a more hopeful and confident forecast of the 
future. All recent facts go to prove that, if only we have the strength 
of will to endure, not merely victory, but decisive victory, will eventually 
be within our grasp. One, and probably the greatest, of the dangers 
for the moment is that, under the influence of a very natural desire to 
put an early stop to the Aceldama of which the world has now for more 
than two years been a horrified witness, we may be lured into patching 
up a premature and unsatisfactory peace. Tho past, the present, and 
the future alike call loudly on us and on our Allies to stand firm against 
this temptation—the past becauso the best atonement we can make 
to the shades of those countless Frenchmen, Russians, Italians, British, 
Belgians, and Serbians who have sacrificed their lives in the cause of 
civilization is that they should not have dicd in vain; the present 
because a peace which would be a mere truce would cripple all true 
progress for an indefinite period ; and the future because we owe it as a 
duty to posterity to guarantee them against a recurrence of circum- 
stances such as thoso which have temporarily wrecked the hopes of the 
present gencration. Dr. Fried,' who is a Pacificist Austrian, in advo- 
cating the cause of Internationalism and condemning that of National- 
ism, starts from the assumption that “this war will not end with a 
victorious conqueror dictating terms of peace to a vanquished opponent.” 
If this prognostication be correct, tho prospects of the future will, 
indeed, be gloomy. In spite of all the fair dreams in which Pacificists 
may indulge, and the seductive guarantees against war which thoy 
may elaborate on paper, it would, on this hypothesis, be not merely 
probable, but almost certain, that the world would merely relapse 
from armed conflict to that latent and pernicious state of hostility 
which all alike, whether avowed. Pacificists or not, condemn. Dr. 
Fried’s premisses are wrong. “ There is,” he says, “a mutual desire 
to subjugate because there has been a mutual threat.” The threat 
was never mutual. It came from only one side—that of Germany. 
Dr. Fried is also wrong when, in setting aside the crime of Serajevo 
as of slight importance, he speaks of the “deeper motives” which 
brought on the war. There were no “ motives.” There was only 
one motive—namely, the fixed desire of Germany to dominate the 


* (1) The Restoration of Europe. By Dr. Alfred H. Fried. Translated by Lewis 
Stiles Gannett. London: Macmillan and Co. [4s. 6d. net.}——({2) The Perils 
0f Peace. By Cecil Chesterton. London: T. Werner Laurie. (2s. net.}——(3) Inter- 
nat Government. By L. 8. Woolf. London: Fabiaa Society, and Allen and 

Gwin, (0s. net.j 











world. Of course, as Dr. Fried says, the official collections of diplo- 
matic papers which the Powers, with the significant exception of Austria, 
who did not dare to expose German statesmanship, have published, are 
ex parle statements, but that does not seriously detract from their value. 
The man who, under the cloak of an assumed lofty impartiality, lumps 
all these collections into a single category, and holds that the blame 
for the war should be equally divided amongst the belligerents, is cither 
prejudiced or is incapable of weighing evidence. The bounden duty 
of the Allies is not to lay down the sword until the danger of stalemate, 
to which Dr. Fried looks forward as a certain result of the war, is defl- 
nitely averted. They must not on any account compromise. They 
must dictate. Although it is most desirable, in the interests of justice 
and humanity, that individual Germans should be punished for the 
atrocities which many of them have unquestionably committed, I 
should regard it as little short of criminal to continue the war merely 
in order to wreak vengeance on Germany and to humiliate the German 
people. But if we may in some degree quench the desire for vengeancs, 
do not let us abandon the fixed intention of obtaining full security for 
the future. I cannot but think that any one who looks tho facta of 
the present situation fairly in the face must arrive at the conclusion 
that the only hope of securing a durable peace lies in the absolute and 
decisive defeat of the German naval and military forces. There is, 
indeed, as I have frequently pointed out on other occasions, only one 
way in which there might conceivably be a chance of somewhat modifying 
this conclusion. It is that the Germans should themselves take the 
initiative in making a radical change in their existing institutions, forms 
of government, and national habits of thought. Is there any proba- 
bility of their doing so? I cannot say, but all the evidence at present 
available unfortunately points to the conclusion that, in Mr. Cecil 
Chesterton's words,’ “ the time has long gone by when Prussianism was 
the mere inheritance of a dynasty. It has become the religion of a 
people.” 


If this view of the situation be correct, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that the question of how, in the future, wars may be avoided 
can only for the moment possess an academic interest. It will, how- 
ever, become of much practical importance when Prussianism has been 
finally scotched, It is as well, therefore, that the views of the Pacificists 
should be fully ventilated. Much that they say will, of course, fail to 
command anything approaching to general assent. At the same time, 
it is only by full discussion that both statesmen and the general publie 
will eventually be able to grope their way amidst the changed con- 
ditions which will certainly spring into existence at the close of the 
present war. Discussion on this subject will carry with it some advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. It will tend to clear the air, and will 
accustom the masses of the British public, who are not distinguished 
for any very marked readiness to assimilate new ideas, to realizo the 
novelty of the situation. On the other hand, the language used by 
fanatical and extreme Pacificists is somewhat calculated to arouso a 
pernicious and perfectly unreasonable class hatred, and to make ill- 
informed people think that in a few commonplace generalizations, 
pompously announced, the true philosopher's stone may be found 
capable of affording prompt solutions to questions of surpassing diffi- 
culty, which time alone can solve. It is almost a consolation to find 
that the very well-intentioned but Utopian Dr. Fried, after pouring 
forth all the vials of his wrath on certain sections of the European 
newspaper Press, is only able to arrive at the somewhat disappointing 
and insipid conclusion that the sole remedy is to be found in the 
“thorough enlightenment of the public.” The statement is corroct, 
but is it not a truism ? 


Mr. Woolf, who has written on behalf of the Fabian Society a work 
entitled International Government, ia rather hard on his fellow-men 
when he says that “every one is born either a ‘ practical man’ or an 
‘amiable crank.’”’ The former class is held to include Cleon, Pontius 
Pilate, Bismarck, General Boulanger, Queen Victoria, the late Mr. 
Chamberlain, “and all the nameless gentlemen who write leaders in 
the daily Press ’’—assuredly a somewhat curious medley. Examples of 
the latter class are ‘‘Socratea, Plato, Daedalus, Jesus Christ, Voltaire, 
Miss Jane Addams, ef id genus omne.” The mass of mankind, however, 
are probably neither “ practical men,” in the sense in which Mr. Wool 
uses that expression—that is to say, men who reject all idealism with 
scorn—or “ amiable cranks,” who refuse to listen to any considerations 
based on hard facts. They stand between the two extremes, and, whilst far 
from rejecting a sane idealism, ask that it should be tempered in practice 
by an adequate recognition of realities, In justice to Mr. Woolf it must 
be admitted that, although he appears to exult in being numbered 
amongst the “amiable cranks,” he makes some very notable con- 
cessions to the “ practical men.” He, of course, has no words strong 
enough to stigmatize those misguided diplomatists who are held in 
abhorrence by all the school of politicians to which he belongs. “ They 
labour under the common human delusion that their own personal 
triumphs and failures are noticed by or affect any one other than them- 
selves.” His fervid imagination also coujures up a picture of British 
diplomatists, against whom he appears to entertain a somewhat special 
aversion, possessing qualities which differ widely from any of those 
which I have ever discovered in such of their class as I have met in 
the course of my life. Notably, they “rarcly identify the British 
working classes and their interests with Great Britain and her interests.” 
At the same time, he condemns the “ enthusiasts who believe that war 
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ean be abolished by some system of universal compulsory arbitration.” 
He scouts the idea of creating an international police. He thinks that 
“it is no good building up a brand new beautiful international insti- 
tution,” and he warns us all that we “can no more expel nature by a 
diplomatic or legal fiction than by a fork.” These, I repeat, are 
valuable concessions to ‘ practical men.” 

The fundamental principle advocated by all Pacificists, however 
much they may differ in detail, is the same. Internationalism is to 
take the place of Nationalism. Without going so far as to treat ex- 
elusive patriotism as a vice, Mr. Woolf evidently considers that it is 
by no means a cardinal virtue. He terms it a “‘ dangerous and complex 
passion.” Speaking of the British Parliamentary system, he says that 
“ there is no more reason why Northumberland should allow Lancashire 
and Middlesex to impose their will upon it than why Belgium should 
allow Germany and England to impose thcir will upon it.” It is pointed 
out with great truth that Internationalism has of late years made great 
strides in the treatment of public affairs. Many important questions, 
such, for instance, as the postal, telegraphic, and sanitary relations 
between States, have been dealt with internationally and with much 
success. I am not sure that Mr. Woolf would have waxed so 
eloquent over the virtues of international administration if, like 
myself, he had lived for a quarter of a century in cosmopolitan 
Egypt and had witnessed the extent to which the Egyptians were 
made to suffer from international treatment; but I readily admit 
that my experience is perhaps unique, and that it cannot reason- 
ably be used as a basis for any wide generalization. I must, 
however, demur to Dr. Fried’s idea that the evils of “‘ caste-diplomacy ” 
would disappear if eminent “ scholars, engineers, agriculturists, mer- 
chants, or teachers were called upon to negotiate between nations.” 
I have had frequently to deal with individuals belonging to all these 
classes in the treatment of questions which affect international interests, 
and I cannot say that I have found them more exempt from national 
prejudices or from national egotism than mere ordinary diplomatists. 
The example of the celebrated manifesto signed by ninety-three German 
Professors at the beginning of the war would appear to indicate that 
erudition docs not afford any immunity from excessive militarism. 

The actual plan put forward by Mr. Woolf need not be described in 
detail. Its main features are the creation of two International bodies, 
one a High Court to deal with cases which Mr. Woolf classes as “ jus- 
ticiable,” another a Council which is to concern itself with all the wider 
issues leading to disputes between nations. A State which refuses to 
obey an order of the High Court is to be boycotted. Rejection of the 
advice of the International Council is to entail no such drastic punish- 
ment, but all nations and Governments are to bind themselves not to 
go to war until the expiration of one year after the subject in dispute 
bas been submitted to the consideration of the Council. This latter 
provision is borrowed from the existing Anglo-American Treaty. 

The institution of some permanent machinery for dealing with 
all international questions would certainly be an improvement, 
alihough I do not think that it would produce all the beneficial 
results which Mr. Woolf anticipates. Speaking of the events in 
the summer of 1914, he says: “ Would Austria have waited for a 
Conference ? If the system had been instituted in June, almost cer- 
tainly not. But suppose the system had been working ten years, that 
several disputes had been referred automatically to and settled by 
tribunal or Conference. We should have had one more and a serious 
obstacle in the path of War Lords.” I do not concur in the view taken 
by Mr. Woolf. My belief is that in July, 1914, Germany, carrying 
Austria in her wake, was resolutely determined to make war, and that 
by no conceivable international machinery could the catastrophe have 
been averted. This, however, is of course a matter of conjecture and 
ef opinion. 

It is quite possible that, at the close of the war, always provided 
that Germany is totally defeated and obliged to accept the terms of the 
Allies, some plan may be worked out which will, at all events, render 
war less frequent in the future than it has been in the past. More 
than this can scarcely be expected, and, indeed, even Mr. Woolf does 
not seem to anticipate the accomplishment of any greater achievement. 
But even this limited amount of success would be an immense improve- 
ment. The creation of the machinery to keep the peace is, however, 
by far the least difficult part of the whole business. The gist of the 
subject is contained in Dr, Fried’s pathetic lament. “A beautiful 
treaty for world-organization,” he says, “‘ could be made in twenty-four 
hours, if only the will were there to give it life and to enforce it.” The 
experience of the past has shown that when a real wish to keep the 
peace exists, war can almost always, although not invariably, be avoided. 
The Dogger Bank incident was settled, not so much because a Com- | 
mission was appointed to deal with it, as because neither Great Britain 
nor Russia really wished to go towar. The Fashoda affair was arranged | 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels for very much the same 
reason. The late Lord Salisbury once said to me that if only a traveller 
could reach the foot of the mountains, he could generally discover 
some path up which he could crawl in order to get him to the other | 
tide. This is quite true, but the discovery of the path would be quite | 
useless to any traveller who had no real desire to get across the moun- 
tains at all. The great fault of the Pacificists appears to me to be 
that they trust too much to machinery, and that they endeavour to 
establish a difference, which in democratic countries does not exist, | 








between the wishes and habits of thought of the rulers and the 
whereas the former are gencrally in reality little more than the 

of the latter. If public opinion becomes pacific, there will be Peace 
but the tendency must be universal, and not confined to any a 
country or group of countries. If not, the old maxim Si vis pacem, 
para bellum, which is so vehemently decried by all Pacificiata, ¥2l 
continue to be forced on nations, whatever be their interna] institutions, 
as a guide for practical action, and, if not adopted, their existence ig 
the future, as in the past, will be imperilled, Cromza, 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH.*® 

Mr. WELLS’s new story is really a philosophical diary of the war, and 
it may be noticed as a war book with not less appropriateness than ag 
fiction. Mr. Britling, essayist, ideologue, and talker, Obviously does 
not see the war through. He sees through to something like stability 
his own theorizing, thrown off its balance by the war, and calms his 
torment of thoughts which tortured him as Hamlet was tortured, 
What the effect of the present united push of tho Allies would be on 
Mr. Britling we do not know, as it does not come into the story. So 
far as we can see, it might result equally well in more stability on the 
plane reached by Mr. Britling when we leave him, or in a new orienta. 
tion due to the greater placidity of thought produced by the better 
progress and better management of the war. Such a narrative as this 
which, as we have said, is really a diary, places art at the disposal 
of circumstance. For the war may go on for a long time, and 
then this rather full diary of its earlier phases will seem, however 
unjustly, wanting in proportion or selection. Nevertheless it is g 
remarkable commentary—the most remarkable that has appeared— 
on the sorrows, pains, and constcrnations of that part of the war 
which is likely to leave the decpest mark on the memories of 
Englishmen. 

A transparent contradiction in the philosophy of Mr. Britling is that, 
while he tells us that man is not a rational animal, and that we shall 
never understand him so long as we expect him to be rational, the 
burden of his criticism is that things are not managed rationally. A 
critic, as we know, should by no means be required to prove his capacity 
to do what he criticizes others for not doing. It is enough that he 
should be a good critic. But we cannot help reflecting how many 
perversities and prejudices Mr. Britling displays while he laments the 
absence of logic and impartial purpose in others. He lies awake at night 
wondering where he is and what he wants. He is worried to dis. 
traction because he feels that he has not the confidence of his son, but 
it docs not occur to him that the pursuit of his own amours does not 
put him in a pc ition to command general respect. The account of the 
rather halting and aimless love affairs of this married man seems 
irrelevant, except in so far perhaps as it is designed to prove man an 
irrational animal. But past experience tells us that Mr. Wells is com- 
pelled by some demon to treat us to this sort of thing, though he must 
have been told that it has become tiresome and unnecessary. Mr. Britling 
gives us other causes of offence. His contempt for “tho Court,” 
though the words may be intended to represent only a passing savage 
mood, is an unjust and fantastic impertinence, and as far from a truthful 
observation of the facts as one could conceive. Every quality of 
“the Court” under its present inspiration shows the modesty, sim- 
plicity, and considerateness which we like to think are British qualities. 
There is not a suggestion of anything “alicn” in character from top 
to bottom. As for being “ uninspiring,” if an unceasing devotion to 
a laborious round of duties is to fail to inspire others, it is the people's 
fault, not that of the example set them. But if Mr. Britling had opened 
his eyes to what all men, women, and children in the street see and 
know, he could have spared himself some of his exercises in meatal 
torture by excluding unnecessary rubbish from his mind. 

But let us put the offences away. Perhaps Mr. Wells cannot help 
them ; and after all, Mr. Britling adores his country, in secret thinking her 
perfection, and always resenting criticism that does not come from 


| himself. By far the greater part of the diary has a personal freshness, 


reality, and vigour which no one but Mr. Wells could have imported 
into it. We find Mr. Britling at homo with his family in an Eseex 
village entertaining an American visitor. If the American took this 
English family as typical, he has many puzzles in store for him. But 
it is a delightful picture of intellectual people who are not prigs. The 
astonishment of the American at the weckly game of hockey on Sunday 
afternoon, his initial polite consideration for the athletic girl who plays 
opposite him, and his final necessity to play as hard as he can in order to 
show himeclf a worthy pupil of so brilliant and determined a teacher, are 
described with supreme point and humour. Incidentally there is a2 
entertaining tribute to the delights of Essex, in which Surrey is brought 
in, with several sly sallics, to distinguish the simple from the sophisti- 
cated. The threat of civil war is still hovering over Ireland, Thea 
comes the murder of the Archduke at Serajevo, the distracting days 
of doubt, the growing plainness of Germany's intention, and the crash 
of war. The pink-faced German tutor who had lived in the Dritling 
family returns unwillingly to Germany, leaving behind him in his 
bedroom, as a symbol of German forethought and logic, the enormous 
bough of oak by means of which he had tried to convince a captive 
squirrel that it was still really living in the woods, As we read of the 
early days of the war we live terrible days over again. All the absurd 
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hallucinations, the misgivings where there should have been none, and 
the easy confidence where there should have been searching anxiety, 
return upon our memory. Hugh Britling, Mr. Britling’s eldest son, 
“joins up,” although he is under the military age. Like all young 
men of spirit and sanity, he could not keep out of the struggle, though 
he had no love of war. He had wanted to go to the University and 
learn from Cardinal, the great man of science, but everything now went 
by the board :— 

“*T don’t want to go,’ said Hugh with his hands deep in his pockets. 
*I want to go and work with Cardinal. But this job has to be done by 
everyone. Haven't you been saying as much all day?.. . It’s like 
turning out to chase a burglar or suppress a mad dog. It’s like necessary 
sanitation. .. ..—‘ You aren’t attracted by soldiering ?’—‘ Not a 
bit. I won't pretend it, Daddy. I think the whole business is a bore. 
Germany seems to me now just like some heavy horrible dirty mass that 
has fallen across Belgium and France, We've got to shove the stuff 
back again. That’sall....’” 

Mr. Britling himself was attracted for a moment by the Volunteer 
movement as a field for his own services. But he came to the conclusion 
that the War Office did not regard it seriously, and therefore he became 
a special constable. But he might have become both. Really Mr. 
Britling ought to have seen the very simple fact that War Office dis- 
couragement could make no difference at all in the long run. If the 
Volunteers trained themselves and the war went on long enough, they 
were bound to be wanted. The decision was with thom. But, oh, these 
very wise men who make a profession of criticism! What useless con- 
clusions they come to sometimes! Mr. Britling is at his largest and 
sanest when he secs the pettiness of malignant criticism of political 
leaders during war :-— 


“Under that strain the dignity of England broke, and revealed a 
malignity less focussed and intense than the German, but perhaps even 
more distressing. No paternal government had canal | the British 
spirit for patriotic ends; it became now vish and impatient, like 
some ill-trained man who is sick, it directed iteelf no longer against the 
enemy alone but fitfully against imagined traitors and shirkers; it 
wasted its energies in a deepening and spreading net of internal squabbles 
and accusations. Now it was the wily indolence of the Prime Minister, 
now it was the German culture of the Lord Chancellor, now the imagina- 
tive enterprise of the First Lord of the Admiralty that focussed a vin- 
dictive campaign. There began a hunt for spics and of suspects of 
German origin in every quarter except the highest ; a denunciation now 
of ‘ traitors,’ now of people with imaginations, now of scientific men, 
now of the personal fricnds of the Commander-in-Chief, now of this 
group and then of that group. . . . Every day Mr. Britling read his 
three or four newspapers with a deepening disappointment.” 

The end of the book is the tenderest and truest part and touches nobility, 
Hugh is killed. The drawing together of husband and wife under the 
shock, and the stabilizing of Mr. Britling’s thoughts under the greatest 
strain of all, are beautifully told. The awful spectacle of the butchery 
of youth, while older men with less strength, less hope, less prolonged 
power of usefulness, are preserved, paradoxically does not cause Mr. 
Britling to break away from all his moorings when the horror touches 
him personally. He bases himself on a substantial good, and sees, at 
least in prospect, an order, and what Stevenson called an “ ultimate 
decency of things.” He frames for himself a creed resembling that of 
the familiar theology that God works within self-imposed limits. 
He sees his soul through. He talks of the nature of God to his 
secretary's wife :— 

“They always told me he was the maker of Heaven and Earth.’— 
‘That's the Jew God the Christians took over. It’s a Quack God, a 
panacea. It’s not my God.’ Letty considered these strange ideas, ‘I 
never thought of him like that,’ she said at last. ‘It makes it all seem 
different.’—* Nor did I. But I do now. . . . I have suddenly found it 
and seen it plain. I see it so plain that I am amazed that I have not 
always seen it. . . . It is, you see, so easy to understand that there is a 
God, and how complex and wonderful and brotherly he is, when one 
thinks of those dear con who by the thousand, by the hundred thousand, 
have laid down their lives. . . . Aye, and there were German boys too 
who did the same. . . . The cruelties, the injustice, the brute aggression 
—they saw it differently. They laid down their lives—they laid down 
their lives. . . . Those dear lives, those lives of bope and sunshine. . 
Don't you see that it must be like that, Letty 2 Don’t you see that it 
must be like that ?’—* No,’ she said, ‘ I’ve seen things differently from 
that.’—‘ But it’s so plain to me,’ said Mr. Britling. ‘ If there was 
nothing else in all the world but our kindness for each other, or the love 
that made you weep in this kind October sunshine, or the love I bear 
Hugh—if there was nothing else at all—if everything else was cruelty 
and mockery and filthiness and bitterness, it would still be certain that 
there was a God of love and righteousness. If there were no signs of 
God in all the world but the godliness we have seen in those two boys of 
ours; if we had no other light but the love we have between us, . . . 
You don’t mind if I talk like this ?’ said Mr. Britling. ‘ It’s all I can 
think of now—this God, this God who struggles, who was in Hugh and 
Teddy, clear and plain, and how he must become the ruler of the 
world. . . .’—* This God who struggles,’ she repeated. ‘I have never 
thought of him like that.’—‘ Of course he must be like that,’ said 
Mr. Britling. ‘How can God be a Person; how can he be anything 
that matters to man, unless he is limited and defined and—human 
like ourselves. . . . With things outside him and beyond him.’ ” 





LOUIS STEVENSON’S “PRIVATE WAR."® 
R. L. Srevenson, apart from his intellectual gifts and in spite of his 
ill-health, was an immensely enviable man. He was able “to accept the 
conditions of life with some heroic readiness.”’ It is ‘a poor heart,” he said, 
which cannot do so; but, if that be true, there are many poor hearts. 


° aon Words about Death, By B. L. Stevenson, London: Chatto and Windus. 








He made out, however, a very good case for life, taking delight in its 
uncertainty, and facing, with a courage too eager to call resignation, 
its inevitable end. He was, in fact, “ a true lover ” of the world, but he 
know that passion is not a permanent emotion. For him the daily round 
never became stale. He never forgot that it would soon be over. He 
knew he must die before he was bored. “ It is a honeymoon with us all 
through, and none of the longest. Small blame to us if we give our 
whole hearts to this glowing bride of ours, to the appetites, to honour, 
to the hungry curiosity of the mind, to the pleasure of the eyes in Nature, 
and the pride of our own nimble bodies.” 

It is absurd to deny the attraction of danger, and Louis Stevenson 
was specially susceptible to her “ bright eyes.” Risk probably attracts 
all men in some form or other. Tho commercial system.could not have 
been built up but for that fact. Mortal curiosity about tho future, too, 
if we may be allowed the expression, is not uncommon. It is the 
strangely transfigured form taken by fear and anxiety in a few minds. 
Those whom the gods love have it, and, as Stevenson said, whenever 
they die, they die young. Eager to the last, they “lay them down 
with a will,” as he did. 

This attitude towards life is worth study at a moment when young 
men in full health, for whom life is still in the honeymoon stage, are 
falling daily around us, leaving those who loved them in need of any 
grains of consolation which can be found anywhere. Some such con- 
sideration as this has, we suppose, prompted an anonymous editor to 
seck out and set in order Louis Stevenson's sayings on the subject of 
death, and seldom has a small piece of book-making been so successful. 

Can a man of Stevenson's peculiar gifts speak to the necessity of 
ordinary men in trouble? We are not so certain about this as is his 
present editor, yet the latter deserves gratitude as well as congratu- 
lations for thus recalling to the memory of all and sundry the extra- 
ordinarily beautiful passages here put together. Louis Stevenson had, 
in common with so many men of lesser genius, a vein in him which was 
not quite human. It is only the supremely great who give a voice to 
the ordinary man, yet he did in a measure understand us, and what he 
said of “ his own little private war with death ’’ is at least deeply inter- 
esting. He speaks, “ artist in words” as he is—or, if we may change 
his metaphor, marvellous executant as he is—upon the instrument of 
language, of the great incentives which move great men to risk dangers. 
The luring glitter of ambition; the dynamic force of a cause; tho 
posthumous glories of fame—Stevenson understood them all, but 
realized how few men after all care anything about them, The working 
man in a dangerous trade has no such thoughts. The goals which 
constrain the great do not constrain most men. “ Not for any of these, 
but for the plain satisfaction of living, of being about their business in 
some sort or other, do the bravo, serviceable men of every nation tread 
down the nettle danger and pass flyingly over all the stumbling-blocks 
of prudence.” “A true lover of life” knows that to be constantly 
occupied in its preservation is to lose it in a sense as real as suicide. 
“To forgo all the issues of living in a parlour with a regulated tem- 
perature—as if that were not to die a hundred times over, and for ten 
years at a stretch!” 

It is to the mind of the present writer an inexplicable mystery why 
the wise men of past ages were so anxious to remind each other of the 
uncertainty of life. Emblems of mortality were used even in decoration. 
Had they succeeded in forcing their listeners to grasp the terrible fact, 
they would have paralysed the world. Fortunately death is one of 
the things which man finds it hard to believe in. “ Who, if he were 
wisely considerate of things at large, would ever embark upon any 
work much more considerable than a halfpenny postcard 2? Who would 
project a serial novel, after Thackeray and Dickens had cach fallen in 
mid-course 2? Who would find heart enough to begin to live, if he 
dallied with the consideration of death?” It is true enough that no 
one would—or no one would now. It may, of course, be said that the 
men of the past, who were for ever holding one another's faces in front 
of death’s-heads and cross-bones, had a surer faith than even the saints 
of these latter days in a next world. But what a “ next world” it was! 
“ Something that none of us could endure,” we think, as we read their 
sacred imaginings. For all that, such as it was, it did imply reunion, 
and this is what the ordinary man wants. He desires to live among 
his friends, though his notion of what is desirable in environment 
changes utterly with the ages. “Sweet fields beyond the swelling 
flood” appeal more to us than the Sunset City whose jewelled glories 
delighted the earliest describers of Heaven. 

But, after all, these things are by the way, as Stevenson so tersely 
declares. “It is life we ask, not heaven; and what matter for the 
pain, if only the love holds on?” Perfection this great optimist never 
asked, nor yet ease. ‘‘ All we men and women have our sins ; and they 
are a pain to those that love us, and the deeper the love, the crueller 
the pain. That is life.” Stevenson did not really know the meaning 
of despair, He says he has been to “the bottom of the miry clay,” 
but, like the Psalmist, he finds God even in Hell and is certain that He 
will some time “ relent” and “ be clement” to those “ playthings that 
He has made, and made so bitterly alive.” 

Men who think only, as we are apt to think now, of death as something 
fearful, which occurs suddenly and in the midst of life, tend to turn 
away from those tragedies which perhaps even battlefields do not 
rival—the slow deaths which change the individuality. Of these also 
Stevenson has experience in his “ private war.” “ Gravely, yet with 
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buoyancy of spirit,” writes his latest editor, “he read in the book of 
life those later pages from which others turn in dismay.” His account 
of his father’s death, about which the agony of watching forced him 
to say “I am glad,” is the only terrible passage in this little anthology. 
It waa, we think, well to put it in. It is fearful, but it is true, and we 
must look at the truth. Besides, the picture contains comfort for the 
majority of those who are suffering at present. The boys who fall in 
the war will not live to die like this. It is difficult for those who must 
go before their sons could be called on so to suffer to remember this. 
Here is the passage in question :— 

“If we could have had my father, that would have been a different 
thi But to keep that changeling—suffering changeling—any longer, 
could better none and nothing. Now he rests; it is more significant, 
it is more like himeelf. He will begin to return to us in the course of 
time, as he was and as we loved him. My favourite words in literature, 
my favourite scene—‘O let him pass,’ Kent and Lear—was played 
for me here in the first moment of my return. I believe Shakespeare 
saw it with his own father. I had no words; but it was shocking to 
ace.” 

Not much is expected by the habitual reader of “new publications” 
from little anthologies. This one, however, does stand out from among 
the crowd, and is well worth the very small price and half-hour’s 
study necessary to make it our own. Very few people will read it 
without some gain, even if, like Stevenson’s French interlocutor in his 
Travels with a Donkey, the critio has nothing to say to his optimistic 
outpourings but ‘“Cependant...?” Stevenson did not let his 
friend have the last word. He found a reply to his note of interrogation. 
The reader should look for it on p. 30. 





THE DAYS OF ALCIBIADES.* 

Proressor Oman in his “ Foreword” to Mr. Robinson’s book traces 
the “ pernicious attitude of mind" which prompts boys or men to label 
history as dull mainly to the influence of “smaller manuals.” “ The 
shorter the history-book, the less human does it become.” So he regards 
it as “ absolutely necessary to rouse in the beginner an interest in the 
human and personal aspect of the historical figures with whom ho comes 
in contact ” :— 

**T would pardon a reader who had never heard of the Code Napoléon, 
if he could tell me that the great emperor carried his snuff loose in 
his pockets, ate his meals too fast, and was accustomed to pinch the 
ears of his generals. There is some hope for that reader—none for 
the unhappy being to whom Napoleon means a string of battle-names 
and constitutional enactments. Whether illustrative anecdotes aro 
absolutely accurate is a thing of almost secondary importance, for the 
‘legend’ of a great man is sometimes quite as worthy of memory as 
his biography in the Smaller Historical Dictionary.’ 

The difficulty is enhanced with ancient history by the lack of interesting 
books which “ all but the most perverse can read with pleasure.” There 
is nothing corresponding to Esmond or Westward Ho/ to throw light 
on the life or manners of the classic world. But there is plenty of 
material to enable us to “ make for ourselves a detailed and lively picture 
of the daily life of one of the great men whose names are familiar tous” 
in history in the two periods of the Fall of the Roman Republic and the 
short age of the Athenian Empire, and Professor Oman applauds the 
decision of Mr. Robinson to hang his series of sketches—founded on 
Thucydides, Aristophanes, the Dialogues of Plato, and the Lives of 
Plutarch—round the career of Alcibiades, “the most freakish and 
fascinating of all the personalities"’ of the latter period. For boys 
Professor Oman is probably right in insisting on the dearth of really 
interesting books on the daily life and personality of the famous ancients. 
Sir Samuel Dill’s two great books on Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire and Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 
though intensely interesting, are perhaps on too massive a scale, too 
closely packed with information, to appeal to the ingenuous youth. The 
effort to combine instruction with romance was made seventy or eighty 
years ago by Becker in his Gallus and Charicles, works familiar to the 
present writer in his schoolboy days. But though monuments of 
Teutonic industry, and deserving of all respect, they were singu. 
larly lacking in the quality of charm. We read them—if we did read 
them—because we were told to, not because we enjoyed them. But 
perhaps a word of acknowledgment was due to Professor Tucker's Life 
in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul and Life in Ancient Athens, 
Mr. Robinson is not breaking jresh ground, though there is an 
element of freshness and novelty in his method. In taking Alcibiades 
as his central figure he is certainly making a bold and essentially 
modern bid for the suffrages of his readers. Not that he attempts 
in any way to whitewash him or elevate him to an_ heroic 
level. He merely recognizes the fact that eminent people of mixed 
character are far more interesting and promising subjects for artistic 
treatment than men of solid worth. Aristotle, whom, by the way, 
Mr. Robinson denounces for his snobbishness, expresses this very well 
by quoting the line which says that the good are simple and the bad 
multiform. Becky Sharp, from the point of view of interestingness, is 
worth a wilderness of Amelias. A hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years ago, if any schoolmaster had conceived a similar plan for rendering 
Athenian life real and attractive, he would probably have chosen Aris- 
tides as his central figure, and the results may easily be imagined. 
Moreover, Alcibiades, though the most signal example of the bad 

* The Days of Alkibiades, By C, E. Robinson, B.A., Assistant-Master at Win- 
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Prince Charming, represents a type which has emerged again and again 
at critical periods of the world’s history. Parallels can be found in our 
own annals, perhaps the most notable being Lord Goring, the Royalist 
soldier, on whom Clarendon passed the damning verdict that “ he wanted 
nothing but industry (for he had wit, and courage, and understanding, 
and ambition, uncontrolled by any fear of God or man) to have been 
as eminent and successful in the highest attempt of wickedness as any 
man in the age he lived in or before.” The meteoric career of Lord 
Peterborough, again, as soldier, sailor, and intriguer, offers many 
points of contact, though Peterborough was redeemed by a strain of 
Quixotry and a capacity for disinterested friendship reflected in Popo's 
couplet :— 
“And he whose lightnings pierced the Iberian lines 

Now forms my quincunx and now ranks my vines.” 
There was a good deal of the Alcibiades in Lord Byron; and at the 
present day it would not be impossible for a modern Plutarch to find 
a parallel Life for the most dangerous, the most brilliant, and the most 
self-centred of political opportunists, the advocate of a disastrous naval 
expedition, and, finally, not unacquainted with the Hellespont. 

Mr. Robinson’s sketches take the form of scenes or episodes depicting 
the manners, customs, and general atmosphere of the times. When 
they have a plot, it is based upon actual events or anecdotes related 
in Plutarch or elsewhere, and, though many of the characters chosen 
stand for types rather than individuals, the names of nearly all are 
on record. Alcibiades figures in most of the chapters, but not in all. 
We have stories of his boyhood, of his relations with his guardians, 
his training at the wrestling school, his prowess at the great games, 
his friendship with Socrates, his convivial habits, his magnctic influence 
on the Athenians as illustrated by a scene in the Ekklesia, his residence 
in Sparta, his start with the great fleet for Sicily, his life with Pharna- 
bazos. Of the episodes in which he does not appear, perhaps tho 
most vividly done is the visit of his guardian Ariphron to Delphi to 
consult the oracle as to the choice of a profession for his ward, the 
account of the pilgrimage to Eleusis, and the spirited description of a 
naval battle, put into the mouth of an oarsman on an Athenian triremo. 
Mr. Robinson has evidently visited “‘the isles of Greece” and beheld 
the “eternal sunshine” that “ gilds them yet”; for his landscapo- 
painting gives the impression of first-hand observation. Our only 
serious criticism of his book is that, while unconventional in his 
scheme, he is almost too conscientious in the use of his material. 
We cannot help thinking that he would have done better if he had 
taken his courage boldly in both hands and essayed an historical 
romance, with Alcibiades as central figure, on the lines of ono of Merej- 
kovski's novels, instead of a series of detached sketches, for the details 
of which chapter and verse can be given down to the minutest particular. 





ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS OF THE WAR.* 
Tue general value of this little book, beyond the particular merit of 
its constituent parts, is that it comes from the Extreme Left of English 
thought both in politics and religion. A sect of people who in the abstract 
considered war to be an impossible venture for a civilized country 
like England after the establishment of the Hague Tribunal, found 
themselves in the position of not being able to deny that duty required 
the declaration of war upon Germany in August, 1914. “ To vindicate 
the principles of international right it was necessary to sacrifice the 
conception of human brotherhood; and civilization and Christianity 
threatened to disappear in a sudden relapse into barbarism. In this 
dilemma the whole fabric of moral values is threatened.” Accordingly 
the object of the addresses contained in the book before us is “ to help 
in restoring a firm hold upon them.” The whole conduct of the war 
on the part of the Allied nations, the magnificent behaviour of the 
men, and the spirit of brotherhood and self-sacrifice that has been 
released may perhaps have convinced most people, even those who look 
to Essex Hall for light and leading, that the war has done a great deal 
more for the “‘ fabric of moral values” than the peace which preceded it. 
Nevertheless we welcome the studies here put forth, because they deal 
in a philosophical spirit with fundamental questions which are as inter- 
esting to the parties of the Centre as to the members of the particular 
section from which the discussions come. We may bo a little amused 
now and then at a certain superiority of tone, not unusual among the 
members of small coferies, as when Professor Gilbert Murray says: 
“The old phrases about ‘dying for freedom,’ about ‘death being better 
than dishonour ’—phrases that we thought were fitted for the stago 
or for children’s stories—are now the ordinary truths on which we live.” 
But so long as “ we" have come to understand that the people who 
did not think these old phrases had no meaning were in the right, it is 
of less importance what “we” used to think. 

There are good papers by Dr. James Drummond on “ God's Require- 
ments " as set out by the prophet Micah, by Dr. Carpenter on “ Aspects 
of Fatherhood" as applied to the Divine nature, by Professor Muirhead 
on “ God and the World,” and by Dr. Wicksteed on “ Belief and Ex- 
perience’’; but the best and most interesting, as well as the best 
written, is one by Sir Henry Jones on “ The War and Morality,” from 
which we will quote one paragraph :— 

“Contrary to the truth and with consequences difficult to estimate, so 
great are they, the characteristic qualities of spirit by which it finds 
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in progress, rest in adventure, security in search, joy in the 
“ite God in the wilderness, have been Be Bee in ar enstin 
and held apart. The rest, the quietude, the security, are.not supposed 
to come to those who search and strive and venture.... It is to 
this, the ce of adventurous and trustful and honest thought in 

realm, namely that of natural wants and natural science, and the 
relative lack of enterprise in the world of things that matter most, viz. 
the things of the moral life, that I would attribute the tragical dis- 
crepancy between the demands which modern life makes upon us, and 
the ethical response we are able to make to these demands,” 





THE CHANCEL OF ENGLISH CHURCHES.* 


Mr. Francis Bonp has added one more to the debts under which he 
has laid us, by this handsome volume dealing with the various orna- 
ments, altar and altar rails, reredos, piscina, sedilia, Easter sepulchre, 
f&e., belonging to the chancels of our English churches. It is as pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs as his previous books upon screens 
and fonts and misericords. The artist may find the modern photograph 
a very poor substitute for the old copper-plate or wood-block ; but its 
cheapness makes it possible to bring together for comparison a very 
large number of examples of the ornament under discussion, from all 
parts of the kingdom, and for the student this is invaluable. There 
must be not less than two hundred photographs in the present volume. 
The historical sketches seem to be as careful as ever. Mr. Bond takes 
the pains to make himself acquainted with the results of modern research, 
which are often hidden away from the general reader in the pro- 
ceodings of local archaeological societies; and he further supplies 
full bibliographies and indexes. Such books as this must make a 
valuable contribution to the growth of knowledge and taste among 
the general public. 





FICTION. 


THE VERMILION BOX.t 


Tax art of letter-writing is (quite erroneously) said to be dead. If 
any additional proof were needed of its healthy survival, it can be 
found in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s study of social England under the war. 
He has used the epistolary method before, but never with better 
results, or with greater skill in getting under the skin of his different 
dramatis personae and varying the style to suit their varying tempera- 
ments, For though it is in the main a family chronicle, three genera- 
tions are concerned, and, while a certain underlying geniality may 
be traced in all the members of the Haven clan, abundant variety 
is supplied by the husbands of its daughters and the altered out- 
look of the younger gencration. The theme of the book may 
be described as the war as a test of national character; it 
is refreshing to find so shrewd and critical an observer as Mr. Lucas 
ranging himself stoutly on the side of the optimists; and his general 
verdict is, we take it, the opinion which he puts in the mouth of one 
of his characters that, for all the grousing of the pessimists, “ things 
seem to go on much as before, except that many people are braver and 
more serious and therefore better.”” Above all, we have to thank 
Mr. Lucas for the tribute which he pays to the splendour and self- 
sacrifice of our youth. Richard Haven, the bachelor uncle and good 
genius of the plot, a man of fifty, whose mitis sapientia lends charm 
to his letters—the most numerous in the collection—expresses this 
new reverence for heroio boyhood in a passage which will go home 
to many hearts :— 

“Not so much of your felicitations to me on being alone and child- 
less! Marriage and children are not for all, but there are times when 
even the most resolute single beings can feel wistful and parental. 
The other day in a restaurant I watched a father and son together, 
and I have not forgotten it yet. The father was about fifty (or my 
age); the son, obviously a young officer, although in civilian clothes, 
about twenty-six. It was charming to see the solicitude with which 
the father pressed the son to eat, and the little furtive affectionate 
touches of his hand on the young man’s arm and shoulder, They had 
half a grilled chicken, and it was the son who ate the wing and breast. 
Afterwards the waiter brought cigars in a number of boxes of different 
kinds, and the son took a small one, The father gave it back and 
insisted on a corona taking its place, but he himself smoked only a 
cigarette. It was all very pretty, and I think it needed the war to 
bring it out. Without the war there-would have been as much pride 
and affection, maybe, but the father would have been at once less 
conscious of it and more ashamed of it. The war emphasized it, made 
it all more articulate and much more poignant. Well, I hope that 
young fellow may come safely through, for both their sakes. The 
odd thing is that this is the first time I have really wanted a son. But 
even with such pain and dread in his heart, I sat there and envied 
that father. Envied him not only his tremors, but his opportunity 
of giving a son to his flag. So you see that the war is making me a 
sentimentalist too!” 

Tested by the war, Mr. Richard Haven comes out very well indeed, 
not merely as a judicious adviser and helpful friend, but as a stimulating 
critic. He has much to say on a variety of topics, and with one excep- 
tion he says it very well indeed. He cheers his sisters with inspiriting 
stories and good sayings, he knows how to handle inveterate grousers, 
or self-pitying slackers who profess the utmost zeal yet always contrive 
to engineer their own rejection. He has deservedly hard words to say 
of incorrigible frivolists, of prancing able-bodied male choruses, of 
mischievous journalists, and yet he never despairs of the republic. Hos 
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is adored by his nephews and nieces, to whom he acts as a sort of pro- 
fessional fairy godfather. He loves his country, but he is alive to her 
weaknesses. He has an intense reverence for the grandeur of France, 
He is, in short, a delightful companion and commentator, but 
“ Still from the fount of joy’s delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings,” 

as Byron paraphrases Lucretius, and here the amari aliquid is 
anti-clericalism. It is not merely the wealth of Archbishops that 
offends him, but the inability of Churchmen to recognize the failure of 
Christianity. He would have a close time for all creeds during the 
war. We ought to say nothing about God—like the French; but 
is this true? He rallies the only clergyman of his acquaintance who 
enlists on his inconsistency, yet he would have our “ myriads” of 
able-bodied country parsons do the same. We note reluctantly what 
seems to us the only blot on a brave, wholesome, tender, and chivalrous 
book, since, though it is in part neutralized by the attitude of other 
characters, Richard Haven’s is the predominating personality, and but 
for this kink a most lovable and engaging one. Indeed, we have seldom 
come across a modern book in which there were more people of all ages 
whom we should like to meet, or which more often moves the springs 
of tears and laughter. It is a living chronicle of the varying moods of 
the last two years, and it shows how the ordeal and discipline of war 
may prove a liberal educat:on for happy warriors and heroic women. 





READABLE Nove.s.—Pat. By Thomas Cobb. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)—A pleasant sample of Mr. Cobb’s usual social studies.———Lilla : 
a Part of her Life. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—A novel in which the author deals with the strange complications 
which may arise in everyday life owing to the war.——Aunt Jane. 
By Jennette Lee. (Methuen and Co. 5s.)—A story of an American 
private hospital, the details of which will be rather strange to English 
readers, 
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A Nation and its Books. (Welsh Department, Board of Education. 
1s.)}—This comely pamphlet, printed in Wales on Welsh paper, is an 
appeal to Welsh local authorities, clergy, school teachers, and others to 
promote the study of good literature, especially in the native tongue, 
by the formation and development of school libraries and village 
libraries to supplement the great new libraries of Aberystwyth and 
Cardiff. Lists of suitable books, in Welsh and in English, are given, 
with particulars of the various charities which make grants in aid of 
small libraries. The editor says, very truly, that the Welsh have 
always been a literary people, but they need more cheap and good books 
in their own language. Some enterprising publisher should take note. 


The Hundred and Twelfth Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. (1s.)—The war has intensified the activity of the Bible Society. 
In 1915-16 it surpassed its own records by distributing eleven million 
copies of the Scriptures. Most of the two million seven hundred 
thousand English Bibles or Testaments went to our soldiers and sailors. 
It is good to know that the Society was able to continue its work in 
the enemy countries, where it circulated one million three hundred 
thousand volumes; nowhere is the Bible more sorely necded than it 
is in those lands. The reports of “Foreign Transactions,” in Persia, 
for example, are extremely interesting. And we cannot forbear to cits 
a letter from Canada in which the writer says that he had subscribed a 
hundred dollars towards the purchase of a machine gun, but, finding 
that machine guns were unprocurable, decided to send his money to 
provide Bibles for the soldiers. 


The Russians and their Language. By Mme. N. Jarintzov. (Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell. 6s. net.)—The intelligent student of Russian will be 
fascinated by this clever book—the work of a Russian lady who knows 
English extremely well, and is therefore able to interpret with quite 
exceptional fidelity the #@os or character of the Russian language. 
We lose a great deal, she tells us, in the average translations from Russian, 
always excepting those of Mrs. Garnett; but the Russian, like the 
Greek, has so many expressive and untranslatable particles, as well as 
so many modified forms and diminutives, that the poor translator's 
task is very hard. The author explains clearly many familiar Russian 
expressions, such as “ n’ichevd” (literally, “Of nothing”), which, she 
says, does not imply a national carelessness; or “ bat’ushka,” the 
Old Slavonic word for “ father,” which, she insists, must not be translated 
“ Little father’ because it is used in a deferential tone or inargument 
but not in a sentimental way. Mme. Jarintzov’s comments on the 
great authors are most illuminating, though all too brief, and her hints 
on pronunciation are invaluable. 


White Knights.—A small booklet for distribution among the troops, 
in which Mr. John Oxenham and Miss Beatrice Chase make an eloquent 
anpeal for sexual purity among our soldiers, The Y.M.C.A. and the 
United Army Board are anxious that it should have a wide circulation. 
Copies can be obiatned from Methuen and Co, or from any bookseller 
at the price of 2s. per hundzed, 
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Your Income Taz. Revised Edition for 1916-17. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. Is. 3d. net.)—The Income Tax was complicated enough before 
the war ; now it is for most people outside the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment an insoluble riddle, and very few laymen even know the rate of 
incidence. This little book, which is very clearly arranged, is a really 
useful guide to the worried taxpayer. 

The English Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century. By T. F. Tout. 
(Longmans and Co. 1s. net.)—This reprint of a lecture at the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, deserves notice for the light that it throws 
on the way in which England was governed under the Plantagenets. 
Profossor Tout, our most accomplished mediaevalist, knows more about 
the officials of Edward IT. than many of us know about the Departments 
of to-day, and his skotch of the Civil Service, as it was then, is vivid 
and interesting. Chaucer and Hoccleve were both Civil Servants, and 
Hoccleve in his dull verse describes his official career. Professor Tout 
reminds us that up to 1340 the Chancellor was always a priest, and 
suggests that “ the ‘ chancellor's livings’ still coveted in some clerical 
circles go back to the time when the chancellor was at the head of a 
corporation of clerical subordinates who eaw that their easiest and most 
natural way of increasing their income was to obtain preferment to 
livings in the King’s gift.” 


Mounted Police Life in Canada. By Captain Burton Deane. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s. net.)—A detailed and interesting record of thirty-one years’ 
service with the North-West Mounted Police. Existence on the prairie 
and among the growing, struggling townships of earlier days meant some 
exciting incidents for the police—lynchings, wholesale cattle smuggling, 
and trouble with the Indians being some of them. The most picturesque 
event described by Capta'n Deane is that of ‘ The Crooked Lakes Affair,” 
in which the names of Yellow Calf, Little Child, Osoup, and Penni-pa-ke- 
sis remind us of the thrilling serial stor:es of our youth. Quaint, too, is the 
Janguage in which Captain Deane addresecs the Indians accused of stealing 
provisions: ‘“‘The Great White Mother’ had sent him to ask what 
thoy had to say about it. ‘The Great White Mother’ is very sorry to 
hear that her Indian children have done this wicked thing. She keeps a 
store of food on tho reserve so that her Indian children shall not starve. 
. « «+ She feels quite sure that her Indian children would not have 
stolen her goods unless some bad men had put bad thoughts into their 
hearts, and she expects that those Indians who led the others in this 
bad act will give themeclves up to be tried in her Court in the same way 
as white men are tried when they break the Queen’s law.” 


Scenes from “ Hiawatha.” Dramatized by Valerie Wyngate. With 
Music by Norman O'Nvill. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


-—Whcether or no one approves of the growing tendency to extract 
scencs from famous poems and prose works and adapt them for dramatic 
performances, it must be admitted that ‘“ Hiawatha” proves surprisingly 
suited to this method of treatment. The human characters stand the 
test particularly well and lose nothing of their beauty and poignancy. 
jut though we think the poem lends itself to dramatization, we are not 
altogether satisfied with Miss Wyngate’s arrangement. Why, for 
instance, does she take the song “ Onaway! Awake Beloved,” from 
Chibiabos and give it to Hiawatha to be spoken? Also, why omit his 
second song and be content to leave 
“Chibiabos, the musician, 

He the sweetest of all singers,” 
with twelve lines to be “ chanted on a monotone”? Again, the invita- 
tion to him to sing 

“Songs of love and songs of longing, 

That the feast may be more joyous, 

And the guests be more contented,” 
is put into the mouth of Jagoo, “the great boaster,” who is to say them 
“ with mock passion.” In adaptations of this kind certain liberties no 
doubt have to be taken with the original, but, as we have shown, Miss 
Wyngate, especially in the “ Wedding Feast,” has not been altogether 
happy in her arrangement. Mr. Norman O'Nocill’s music is most 
attractive. 


A New English Dictionary: Stead to Stillatim. Edited by H. Bradley. 
(Clarendon Press, 28, €d. net.)—The latest part of “‘ Murray,” as every 
habitual user of it calls the great Oxford dictionary, brings near comple- 
tion tho letter “8.” As “T” is finished, there will soon remain only 
the last six letters of the alphabet to be dealt with by Sir James Murray's 
successors in the editorship. This section records half as many more 
words as the corresponding part of any other dictionary gives, and 
has fifteen times as many quotations. We notice that the ingenious 
derivation of “sterling” from FEasterling--suggested by a certa'n 
Walter de Pinchebek about 1300, on the theory that Easterling or 
German moncyers firet struck the coin--is rejected ; Dr. Bradley prefers 
to seek an English, or rather Anglo-Saxon, origin—in “ steorling,” a 
coin with a star—for the name of the English currency which had a 
high reputation abroad as carly as 1202, and which would, on this 
view, have taken the name because the cariy Norman pennies bore a star, 


(G. G. Harrap. 10s. Gd. net.)-—Mr. 


Scotland. By R. L. Mackie. 


Mackie writes for the general public, but he is in no wise to be confounded 
with the untutored patriots or “common Burnsites,” as Henley called 
them, who have too often perverted Scottish history. 


This book, which 





ends with the year 1832, is obviously the product of careful research 
and independent thinking. The mediaeval chapters are excellent, 
there is no false sentiment in the chapter on Mary Queen of Scots and 
there is comparatively little bias in the treatment of the seventeenth. 
century religious problems or of the Highland question. Mr. Mackie 
gives due prominence to social history, and his photographic illustrations 
are remarkably good. 
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Morrow (H. W.), War and Immortality, and other Addresses. .(Clarke) net 2/6 
Murphy (KE. 8.), The Blessed Virgin’s Book, cr 8vo........ (Routledge) net 10/6 
Norton (R.), The Unknown Mr. Kent, cr 8v0..........00055- (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
O’Brien (The Right Hon. Lord), Reminiscences, 8vo........ (E. Arnold) net 8/6 
Oxenham (J.), “ All's Well,” cr 8v0..........050005 .(Hutchinson) net 8/6 
Parker (B. and N.), Cinderella at the Zoo, fol. .+-(Chambers) net 6/0 
Pearson (Charlotte), Amare Deus Est, cr 8v0............55+- (Methuen) net 6/0 
Photograms of the Year, 4to (Hazell & Watson) net 3/6 
Pound (E.), Lustra, 8vo........... oe CITA TS (E. Mathews) net 60 
Rae (H.), Maple Leaves in Flanders Fields, cr 8vo......(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Rosman (Alice Grant), The Tower Wall, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6,0 
Ruggles (Lieut.-Col. C. L’H.), Stresses in Wire Wrapped Guns and in Gun 
Pe (hp cntendswesanceewesennnse6eeee seed (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Scharlieb (Mery), The Hope of the Future: the Management of Children in 
Health and Disease, cr SVO..........scecececeees (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Selincourt (H. De), A Soldier of Life, cr 8VO............00 ee eeee (Constalle) 6,0 
Shepherd (E.), Pilgrimage: Poems, 18mo..............++++ (Longmans) net 8/6 
Squire (J. C.), Twelve Poems, 8VO.............-20000: (Moreland Press) net 4/0 
Stefansson (J.), Denmark and Sweden with Iceland and Finland (Unwin) net 60 
Stone (G.), England: from Earliest Times to the Great Charter. .(Harrap) net 10/6 
Stratton-Porter (Gene), Laddie, cr 8V0...........ccceeeccees (Harrap) net 36 
Swete (H. B.), The Forgiveness of Sins, cr 8vo.............. (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Syrett (Netta), Rose Cottingham Married, cr 8v0..............006: Unwin) 6/0 
Tagore (Sir R.), Fruit Gathering, cr 8v0............ceeeeeee (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Teachings of Christ and the Apostles, Part I., cr 8vo........ (Longmans) net 6,0 
Victoria University of Manchester Calendar (The), 8vo...... (Longmans) net 2,6 
Visscher (C. De), Belgium's Case: a Juridical Enquiry, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Weekley (E.), Surnames, cr BVO.....cccccccccccececcceces (J. ee net 6,0 
Whitman (S.), Things I Remember, 8vo.............ee0seee05 (Cassell) net 7/6 
Wickremasinghe (Don M. de Z.), Sinhalese Self-Taught....(Marlborough) net 2/6 
Wills (R. M.), The Sacrifice of Prayer, cr 8VO...........00005 (R. Scott) net 8/6 
Wright (W. H.), Modern Painting: its Tendency, 8vo.......... (J. Lane) net 12/6 
Zoung (BR. W.), Moar Fives, GF GVO... cccccccccccccccccccccs (J. Murray) net 6/0 








LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS TOST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hattes 
GARDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


IRISH Samples and illustrated list post free 


COLLARS 
By Attoiniment to their & SHIRTS 


Majesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 
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Children’s Policies— 


Capital is likely to be of the utmost value to the rising generation, 
in view of the inevitable future expansion of British trade. 
There is no better means of providing for the children’s future 
than by taking out a Children’s Endowment Policy with the 


sCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815, 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY’S BOOKLET. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
@ St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 





Sleepless through Indigestion 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is 
taken. For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s 
sleep with troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by 
ol Secpenietian. and sleep for the time being is banished. 

This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges are a most valuable and convenient remedy—con- 
venient because they are so handy to carry about or have at one’s 
bedside. They relieve the pain and discomfort immediately, and 
bring a wonderful feeling of relief and tranquillity. All who 
are subject to Indigestion, whether in the form of Heartburn, 
Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpitation, etc., will derive the greatest 
possible benefit by taking a Lozenge after meals or whenever 
troublesome symptoms are experienced. 

Dr, Jenner's Absorvent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from 
Dr. Jenner’s original formula. Their value is briefly explained by their 
ower to correct Acidity generated by food fermentation. ‘hey are quite 
armless, having no effect whatever on the stomach itself, and may be 
taken for as long as is necessary without becoming indispensable. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
Cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout—quickly, economically, permanently. 
ROITWICH Brine Crysta!s O matter how badly you 
J are prepared from the suffer now, if you start 
original Brine Springs, Nature's with Droitwich Brine Crystals 
poe 4 —e to excessive Uric you will benefit. The first 
Rheumatism, Sciatice,Gout,and  Psth will give you instant relief 
Lumbago. "Droitwich Brine and @ pleasant sense of bodily 
Crystals drive Uric Acid right comfort. If — attacks — 
out of the system. When that mild and spasmodic, nip them 
is done you are cured—perma- in the bud by using Droitwich 

nently cured. Brine Crystals now. 

Price 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Grect Britain. 

WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 24j), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.c. 


DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 
SY SPECIAL Shree Grand I’rizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT Tritish Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. ‘The only Graud Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Kegulaters, Chronojraphs, and 
tM NEW CATALOGUE fr li 
NEW ee on lication. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd. 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_—— 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....&£94,0C0,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................8126,600,0C0, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COL- 
LEGE.—A RESIDENT VICE-PRINCIPAL its required in January next. 
Churchwoman with University or equivalent qualifications and teaching experience. 
Salary £200 a year, with rooms, board and medical attendance.—For turther parti- 
culars aud form of application, apply to the Rev. the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Ripon. Form must be returned on or before November 13th. 





{DGBASTON CHURCH COLLEGE.—WANTED, in January 
‘4 next,a CLASSICAL MISTRESS (Oxford or Cambridge qualification essential). 
faikias salary £130.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Calthorpe Koad, Edgbaston, 


(pears COUNCIL of the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZER OF EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 


hoveasiene are invited for the post of HANDWORK LECTURER under the 
West Riding Education Committee. 

The Lecturer Gs ee will be required to conduct a number of classes for 
teachers and to visit public elementary schools to demonstrate, advise and report 
as to the Handwork teaching. She will be required to devote the whole of her 
time to the duties of the post, 

Salary £180 per annum. 

Candidates must be women, preferably holding the Higher Froebel Certificate, 
and should have knowledge of the conditions of Public Elementary Schools. 

Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned, accompanied by copies 
of three recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education Department not later 
than 9 a.m., on Saturday, November 18th, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


~!TAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL (founded 1688), WHITEFIELD, 

near MANCHESTER.—A Day Secondary School of about 400 Boys and 

Girls organized under the Regulations of the Lancashire Education Committee and 

of the Board of Education -WANTED at Easter, 1917, a HEAD-MASTER, who 

must be a graduate of some recognized ere Salary gg before 

sevembes lith to Mr. HARRY SPENCER, 1 orp Street, W |, near 
anchestecr, 


AREER 8. 

/ WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as te 
present openings for educatsd women, Price Is. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


(ate COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORESHIRE,. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, ¥.A., D.Phil. 


The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the 5 of 
TEACHER OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING at Bingley — 
College, vacant owing to the appointment of the present teacher on the Board 
Education Staff. 

Salary £150 per annum, non-resident. 

Candidates for the above-named post must be women, Last date for the receipt 
of applications, November 13th. 

Further particulars and forms of application to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


BRACKNELL. 
Wanted In January next at the above ‘dual school,a SENIOR ASSISTANT- 


MISTRESS. Essential subject French on modern lines, Salary £150, non-resident. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, 

















R ANELAGH SCHOOL, 





IDDLESEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Governors of the Harrow County School for Girls require TWO ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES to commence duties in January next. Salary im each case £140 
per annum, with increments according to Scale. 

Subjects required :— 

i pues with Mathematics as subsidiary subject, stating other subjects 
offered. 


(6) History or Mathematics, stating subsidiary subjects. 

Forms of application, which should be returned not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, 
October 28th, may be obtained, on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
from Mr. B. 8. GOTT, Guildhall, Westminster, 8.W. 


VEADON AND GUISELEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted for January next, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTREISS to teach French 
and German. 

A good Degree (or equivalent), residence abroad, and good experience in Secondary 
Schools are essential. Salary £160 per annum. 

Form of application may be obtained, on forwarding a stamped, addressed envelope 
to the undersigned, to whom it should be returned not later than 30th October, 1916, 

Guiseley, W. Leeds. M. RENNARD. 


OUTH AFRICA.—Required for School for Girls, Orange Free 
State, fully qualified LATIN MISTRESS, with other subsidiary subjects. 
Salary £100, residence, board. Outward passage paid and return after three years, 
Candidates must be Churchwomen. Age 25-35.—Apply SECRETARY EDUCATION, 
23 Army and Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


Sr. BEES 














SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 


The office of HEAD-MASTER of the above School will be Vacant at the end of 
the present Term in consequence of the appointment of Canon M. A. P. Sawyer 
(the present Head-Master) to the Head-Mastership of Shrewsbury School. 

The Governors will shortly proceed to fill up the vacancy so caused. 

Applications should be sent on or before the 6th November to the undersigned, 
from whom particulars of the Appointment may be obtained. 

L. T. HELDER, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Whitehaven. 





((HESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE.— 
J Required for January, a SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS—Chemistry and 
Physics or Botany. Degree essential. Initial salary £130-140, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








a QUES es 


‘NURACY, sole charge, or other responsible position, required 
/ by experienced PRIEST, shortly disengaged.—‘“M. A.,” 17 Trebovir Road, 
Earl's Court, 8.W. 


LECTURES, &c. 
SERIES OF SEVEN LECTURES on PROBLEMS OF 
THE UNSEEN WORLD at the QUEEN’S (Small) HALL, Langham Place, 
on THURSDAYS, at 8 p.m. Oct. 26th, Mrs. Salter, “ Thought Transference ™ ; 
Nov. 2nd, C. Jinarajadasa, “Invisible Helpers” ; 9th, Ralph Shirley, “ Dreams.”— 


For full particulars of remaining lectures, address Lecture Secretary, 19 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. Admission Free, 


UL SveRsITY OF LONDON (KING'S COLLEGE). 
SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC STUDIES, 














Classes In Russian and Serbian Languages. 

Courses in Slavonic History and Literature. 

fpecial Course in Russian Phonetics designed for teachers of Buasian will commence 
op November 8th 





Apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. S =» FELI X 8 0 HOO L, 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B, Principals—A. ALEXANDE BOUTHWOLD 
— G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. @ Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an eee 
enced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish Head-Mistreas— 
tT tress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are Miss L. SILCOX. 
trained as Scientific ——- , d — Education. ‘i im — and 
Medical Gymnastics. ealt udents receiv n residence edical supervision. JEN ‘4 4 ‘4 = 
Detenaes ’ rmitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, The Hon, REENWAY SCHOOL, TIN a sc = DE\ ON. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelion, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, For Prespectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Sfi*8 = M.A. 





HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


‘Trustees : 
Bir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. GRBISTOPESE agar te M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


be MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER Ge yal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened In 1885, and was the first of its kind in E ngland. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Phys: 
‘Iheory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the nei bourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, —“- Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 


hysical Culture, &e. edish Gymnastics, ae Games, Swimmin as Hygiene, 
ayy, ey Physiol a oo Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. D Posts 
OBTAINED AFTEK TRAINING. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
frained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish — Biassage, a Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training Coll for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: C. G. Montefiore. M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, "\LA.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


Or van, LIFE.—THATC HAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Wcmen. Extensive range Glass- 

. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction, 

—_. by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beckeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-  eaereing, —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 














SS HOOL OF GARDENING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE | FOR 


Fees include Board, Residence, al rattles. 
Healthy, bracing situation. One hour from Loadon. 
Apply Miss TAUNTON, Tadworth Sentient School, Tadworth, pn 


———— 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 

and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards irom sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Ri » Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ 

















SCHOOLS 4 AND COLLEGES. 








‘T. MONICA’S, BURGH MIEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), asa 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING in PRACTICAL 
OUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal superv: ision and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Burgh Heat 
Tadw orth, Surrey. 





DGB ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leavirg Sch olarsuip. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN’ 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOAKDING HOUSES. 
_Brenpects from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


\’ ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CAL DER. GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, "and sunny. The aim its to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good Playing field -—Inesteshed prospectus on application to HEAD- ‘MISTRESS, 


‘T. MARGARET’ 8 SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 





UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHU DLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College)—Fisst-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
L mig) Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &. 








Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. ‘Term Legan inursday, 2ist September. 
F ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 


CONDEPR, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education on modern iines, 
tpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
ecvanced Examinations apd ior Universities &f required. Healthy situation, 
‘Teanhs, Hockey, &c. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for jearning French, 

os well as full of all other ow et boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy ity ; games, &c., in own ound; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 








apply to Miss GOOD, B.A, (London), Principal, 











Miss MOLYNEU X, M.A. 
New buildings ; rounds © ac 
Fees from 60 guineas. S of 12 acres, 


Good modern education ; country life. 
Healthy situation; high position, 


| Hbetiatedene SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus og application ‘tok Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


Tel.: “7 Grayshott. 
“ ee) 
6; ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“ PINEHURST” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class Tripes (Camb.), asstlated by 
Miss M. MENNELL ‘(trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 




















I | I Q H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principa i— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Reaidential School for Girls, 
Tel “ Watford 616.” 
Z. MARGARET’ S SCHOOL, 


POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. ary i - General Education on Modern Lines. Lacroase, Cricket, Te 
and Fives. A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus ‘and ful 
particulars on be ocean to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 








QVERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisiag 
lady holding Freach Teacher 8 Diploma on the resident staff. 





a = 


FOREIGN. 
ARIS.—Villa Léona, 27 7 Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 


8/Seine, France. 

Miss EASTON and Mademoiselle Dr EULIVOL are prepared to receive PUPILS 
for the Autumn Term. Special advantages for the study of French, Italian, Painting, 
Music, Domestic Arts, &c. Good general English education if required.—For 
Prospectus and all peer apply to the above address. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. —For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
beok, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GLEV ES Ltd., 63 South Molton Street, London, W Ww 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings im besutiful situation, 340 foes 
atove sea, facing Darimecor. Special LNGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head- -Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


| | Reeilialibiadinnes ¢2.& & BO B. 


fFCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For ‘Farticulars apply to Ww. 8. LEE, M.A., Head- ‘Master. 
COLLEG E. —President : The DU KE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Mastcr: Kev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet cor New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions or Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 
ERKHA! AMSTED _ SCHOOL, “HE RTS. — Head - Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
beientific end Medical Life. | Successful preyaraticn for Senior Schcol and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Yreparatory for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 1)} to 15, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart 
ment has argerete houses, nen, life and eum, —Apply HEAD-MASTEL. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BER KS. —Publio School Educa- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford 

fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gyinnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 

&c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships end —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGL# 
SECKE TARIAL OFFICES » 61 fouth Bolton Street, W. 











ASTBOU RNE 
i 











———SSSS_— = —— 


AUTHORS, 


—~ 





rperew RITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Ejémentatre). 
buplis taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Establishe« 1 1906, 


F . Seow YOU HELPING TO “CARRY ON”? 


Can you write Novels, Short Stories, Newspaper Articles, Verse, &c.? If 
not, why not enlist the ‘sple ndid training of the School of Authorship, and s0 
hel “carry on” this work. Lessons are so simple and interesting. 

And fe fees are greatly reduced during the War. Enrol now. Send for 
prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d, stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


—— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
VHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

varticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J, and J. PATON, 143 Cannoa 

street, London, F.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon, 
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CHOOLS Parents can oben an as charge) reliable 
S Sa tae 
& wh - 8. 4, - Pils nding preferred, range 


their requirements ‘ae of pupils, 
of fees, to 
+ oe Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ya staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
ply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


su 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


Se eb y 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EX 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, wy up-to-date knowl 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this emerg will pleased to Al 


2NTS in their choice by sending (free of chiar; ospectuses and TRUST- 
PARENTS INFORMATION. regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district pasenee, 2 rough — of fees should be given. 
write, or cal 
7. @ J. PATON, Faucational Agente, i43 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telaghane : 6053 Central. 


NHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


ilies, 
NO CHARGE _FOR REGISTRATION. 








hg 








ee 8 emnniiols 

{CHOOLS, &c.— Parents or Guardians ‘may obtain, without 
kK charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., 
&c., &c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sa., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


= 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO _ Visitors enjo 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
tlectricity. Resident Physician = D.). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


J ge nee PATIENTS. — “— Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGRT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value shoul] apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


4 THEENIC UNDERWEAR is made from best materials, is 


comfortable, durable, and guaranteed unshrinkable. 


every 
assage and 





Write for free book with patterns, and buy direct from makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
ty KROAC ‘HES exterminated with Blattis, the U nion Paste, 

A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied 
to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. LEPIS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles” at once. Tins, Is. 6d., 28. 6d—NOWARTH & FAIR, 
ened Makers, 471 Crockesmoore Road, Sheftield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fatablished 1835. Capital Gals up) 4 £500,000. 








" Refreshment 

House ameell stion, Limited, founded by the Bishop of ein manages 150 
licensed Inns. Ask for tree descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 





£* PRIZE FOR BEGINNERS. — Great ehance for new writers 
Particulars and copy of “* How to Make Money with Your Pen,” Sevenpence- 
—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 


APPEALS. 


SS 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MRMoRIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





Patroy: H.M. Tue Kiva, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


AND NER- 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


DPF cevcrsscrsas Tue Fant or Harrowsy. recretary: Goprrey H. Hawitrox. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 


is holding, under the Patronage of 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING anpD QUEEN, 
the 11th EXHIBITION or BRITISH ARTS anp CRAFTS 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, 


25th, 
1/- 


DAILY tir, NOVEMBER ro a.m. to §.30 p.m, 


ADMISSION 


Hos. Secretary—-Professor E. S. PRIOR, A.RA, 


President—H. WILSON, 








WE HAVE HAD NO FLAG DAY, 
BUT 
WE BADLY NEED FUNDS. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


IS DOING ANATIONAL WORK. IN THE NAV 

ARE 1,300 OLD BOYS. IN THE ARMY OLD BOYS 

ARE IN 100 REGIMENTS. THE WAR HAS HIT 

US BADLY AND OUR MAINTE NANCE ACCOUNTS 

SHOW A DEFICIT OF £6,000. WE MAKE AN 

EARNEST APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO WIPE OFF 
THIS DEFICIT. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Patrons: THEIR MAJrsTigs THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer W.E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, E.0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 


NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER,’ 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 























We have the Workers but need Money for Materials 


The heavy casualty lists are producing new and urgent demands for our bales 
of hospital supplics. Our resources are taxed to the utmost, and, whilst there 
are hundreds of willing workers, there is an immediate need for generous gifts 
of money to purchase materials, 


BELGRAVIA WORK ROOMS 


and War Hospital Supply De 
for British and Allies’ Wounded. 


Piast expentiiase on materials alone is over £150 o 

week. There is no waste. The 
running expenses are entirely 
covered by the eontributions 
of the workers and 


Every Shilling you give 
pases ft to the 
purchase of Materials. 

Cheques and all communica- 
tlons to be addressed to the Hon. 
Sec., Belgravia Work Rooms, 
4 Grosvenor Crescent, $.W. 


PLEASE HELP NOW! 


















FOR GOD, | 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 
in the Home Camps end in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa end India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Weck’s Working, £5 Abroed, £2 at Home 


‘KING AND COUNTRY. 








Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’ 


,» avec Church Army,” yable to Prebendary Carlile 
D.D., Hou. Chist See, be Head.juarters, 


Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


KITCH ENER ‘MEMORIAL HOME 


for the Sons of Soldiers. 


THE WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


is holding 
A SALE OF WORK 


at 
THE PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W., 
On NOVEMBER 16th, 1916. 
For further information and tickets apply to Prebendary Rt 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 38.E 


15th and 
Lr, 


The Society at present maintains over 6,700 children, 850 of 
whom are dependents of Soldiers or Sailors. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


monly known as the Great Norihera Hospital), HOLLOWAY, WN., 


With 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 


230 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS, 


(Com 
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ROYAL NAVY PRISONERS 


and how they are 


CARED FOR 


by the 
LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 


(President: Admiral LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 


To every prisoner (from any of H.M. Ships) in Germany a parcel 
of foodstuffs is sent weekly. In addition they receive } lb. of 
tobacco and bread every week from Holland. Small sums of 
money are also regularly forwarded to enable the men to purchase 
other necessaries, such as milk, &c. Excellent underwear and 
clothes, including boots, are sent at intervals. 


To the prisoners in Turkey and Austria gifts of money—tho 
most practical form of help for them—are regularly sent, and 
clothing from time to time. 


ADMIRAL JELLICOE says: 


‘* The work of the Committee has proved of priceless benefit 
to the Fleet.” 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


to enable us to fully maintain this important branch of our work. 


DONATIONS or regular subscriptions (cheques payable to the 
Committee) will be gratefully received by the Hon. Secretary, 


47, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


A SERVANT OF 
THE EMPIRE. 


One task of the British and Foreign Bible Society is to brin 
within reach of every British subject the book which is described 
in the Coronation Service as— 


The Most Valuable Thing 
that this World Affords, 


IN THE HOMELAND 


the Society sells a Bible for sixpence and a New Testament for » 

penny. It makes grants of its editions to all kinds of religious 

and philanthropic institutions. It has leavened the world with 
95,000,000 volumes of the Scriptures in English. 


CANADA. AUSTRALASIA. S. AFRICA. 
Its depots and colpor- | Every part of Australia ; The Society is commoa 


teurs cross the Dominion 
and distribute Scriptures 


and New Zealand is 


ey for all, and the 
ible a great bond of 


in over a hundred lan- reached. Fiji, the New union. From the Cape to 
guages. To the immi- | Hebrides, Samoa, and | the Zambesi colou and 
rant is given a Gospelin | the Isles of the Seas | black men read the 
ils mother-tongue, often | owe their Christian civi- | Society's  translatio 


with English In a parallel 
column. 


lization to the Book it 
supplies. 


| = form the basis of 


ucation. 


INDIA, 
with Burma and the Malay States, depends on the Society for a 
million volumes a year in over 80 languages. 
EVERY .OTHER PART OF THE EMPIRE, 


From the Falkland! From Tristan da Cunha | From Slerra Leone te 
Islands to Baffin Land, | to Wei Hai Wei, Zanzibar, 


draws Scriptures from the Society at nominal prices. 


Help to Make the Empire the People of a Book, and that Book 
the Bible. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by afew friends of the Soctety. 








1003 


Field Boots 
“ HAT about those 
\ V Lotus ?" _he 
asked, coming 


fn expectantly. ‘Got any 
” 


































in yet? ¢ shopmaa 
shook his head. ‘* Not yet, 
sir. The men's Lotus 


factory is still deep in Army 
work, you sec. They say 
that, as soon as the back of 
it is broken, they'll b-gia 
taking orders tor Lotus 
—_. Bu: there's no saying 
when that will be.” 

“I suppose not, Well, 
there's nothing for it but 
to take it philosophically, 
Army work must coms first. 
And I will say the Lotus 
people always do th: square 
thing in their advertise- 
ments, by telling the plain 
truth, Still, this pair is pretty 
far through, isn't it? And 
I'mnever happy out of Lotus, 
Sunpose I must just hang oa 
a bit longer and hope tor 
some luck then,” 


Letters 
Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus 
361 — 84/- 














FRR OS Da eo a 


” Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
% to suit every class of Smoker 3 


PER OZ. 
Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cat - - D. 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - - - r | 

Player's “Tawny” Navy Cut - - 


Player's “White Label” Navy Cut si 




















Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE, a development 
of Player's Navy Cut, 
packed in 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- 
respectively. 


PERERA Pe Po oO 


x 


“KH 
FARA 


For distribution te 
wounded British 
Soldiers andSailors 
ia Military 
Hospitals at home, 
end for the Front, 
at DUTY FREE 
RATES. 


BERR ee ae Oe ORO OMY 


x 


ad 
xX% 


x 


x 


Terms on avplication to— 


J JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
ict NOTTINGHAM. 


Issued by The Enperie Tobasee Os (of Great 
td. 


x 

x 
ee YX YO OK RX 
a ene 


4 
a 





Rete 








Britain and Ireland), L 


OR ROR MOR GRUMON UN MAS DRM! 


x 





“* 
xn 


OM 
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Pus S 
Insomnia 


The Dread of Restless Nights. 


LEEP is a periodic resting condition of the body, and 
S especially to the nervous system. Insomnia or Sieeplessness 
causes not only great annoyance, but by interfering 
with the natural rest, deprives the person of full activity 
during the daytime and becomes 4 serious menace to the 
health. Broken nights often produce insomnia. In Old Age 
particularly the tendency to sleep soundly usually diminishes, 
Care with regard to the dict is essential; this will remove some 
of the causes of insominia. Late meals should be avoided as they 
frequently cause Dyspepsia, and the attendant discomfort which 
disturbs the rest. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a never-failing comfort 
in such cases. So striking has been the unsolicited testimony as 
to the efficacy of the ‘Allenburys’ Diet in affording an easily 
digested last meal at night, that it will be found surprisingly helpful 
in combating sleeplessness. A cupful after going to bed usually 
proves all that is necessary to ensure quiet and refreshing sleep 
and digestive rest 


A Complete and Easily Digested Food, 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated food that provides 

complete nourishment. Prepared from pure, rich, full-cream milk and 

whole wheat in a partially predigested form, it is pleasant to the taste, is 

easily digested and enjoys an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ 

foods, viz.—it does not require cow's milk to be added, but is instantly 
prepared for use by adding boiling water only. 

















Die = A Large Sample sent Free on request, @—— 
¢ Complete, Ya the Hospite! and 
alatable and Ree- Sickroom. For the 
torative Feo lavelid, Coaval 
Readily Prepared, esceat, Dyspeptic 
Easly Digested, ead the Aged the 
eet Exceptionsily Alleaburye Diet 
Nowrisbieg. di bie. 


6H Supplied in Ge Made im 
Tine at ~ 3/- mediately _ Sy 
and 6/- each, of adding 

all Chemists, water le 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 
Copyright 




















THE “THIS IS 
OLDEST TRADE MARK GENUINE 
d STILL COCOA.” 


‘te COCOATINA - 
IDEAL FOR ALL 
PURE AS USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS CLIMATES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND BUSSIA, ALL THE 
COCOA.” YEAR ROUND. 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





— ==: 

Subscriptions only 9 rec rived. by Gorpon anD GOTCH, “Melbourne, Sudney, 
Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Company, Dunedin; 
Simpson anp Wututims, Christchurch; H. BatLuie AND CoMPAN®, 
Wellington, N.Z.; RK. SPReCKLEY, Auckland ; and C. W. Riasy, 
Adelaide. 














A SAFE 8; PER CENT. 


A man of fifty-five should not be content with a small 
return; his money can producea life income equivalent 
to 84 per cent. on the Capital expended. An older 
man may obtain more—even up to 24 per cent. 


The ordinary Investor, hard hit by the War, will 
find the proposals of the ‘Sun Life of Canada’ excep- 
tionally interesting. Instead of dividends deferred or 
passed, instead of constant anxiety as to the safety of 
his Capital, he is offered a far larger income with a 
guarantee of its regular payment. 


Before the War, tho ‘Sun Life of Canada’ was 
doing an exceptionally heavy business in Annuities. 
This was due to the extremely favourable rates offered, 
and also to the progressive methods adopted to meet 
individual requirements. The investor was not tied 
down to one form of Annuity; he had a choice of 
several, with special variations to suit any particular 
circumstances, “Sun Life of Canada’ Annuitants 
are in the fortunate position to-day of having no cause 
for financial anxiety. They receive the amount due 
on the day it is due. 


Buy an Annuity from the ‘Sun Life of Canada.’ 
This great Company specialises in Annuities, and 
gives advantages in rates and terms not to be obtained 
from any other first-class Company. Purchase an 
Annuity from the ‘Sun Life of Canada’ and you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your Capital has 
secured for you the largest ‘safe’ Income possible. 


The ‘Sun Life of Canada’ deals in all kinds of 
Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, Joint-Survivorship, 
Educational, etc. Every one with money invested or 
to invest, or with an income that leaves a margin for 
saving, should investigate the various sound proposals 
of the ‘Sun Life of Canada.’ Old or young may 
profit greatly as a result of such inquiry. 


The ‘Sun Life of Canada’ has assets of £15,000,000. 
Strict and regular Government supervision gives 
official endorsement of the soundness of the Company's 
position, 


Write to-day for full information. By stating your 
age and giving particulars of the kind of Annuity you 
require, a specific offer can be made for your con- 
sideration. Your correspondence will be treated con- 
fidentially. Address your communication to J. F. 
Junkin (Manager), ‘Sun Life of Canada,’ 71 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Before Making an Investment 
LARGE or SMALL, 


CONSULT 
“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS.” 


1916, SUPPLEMENT. 









OCTOBER, 











Containing a Special Survey 
of the Field of Investment. 


The above work gives the latest details of 100 specially selected 
eccurities covering the whole available field of investment. These 
renge from the various forms of Government Loans, both short 
and long dated, to the shares of Shipping Companies, yielding 
up to 15 per cent. Each security chosen has been selected as the 
best investment of ite class, 





























In addition to the informative Introductory Article, 
the volume contains valuable Yield and other Tables, 
Hints on the Recovery of Income Tax, &c. 





Post free on receipt of 4d., from the Publishers, 


THE BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL 
CORPORATION, LTD., INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 





A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 
\ JE suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “‘ Spectator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual eubscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 


Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Srecrator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


He or she who gives the “Srrcravor” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “‘ Spectator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Spectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Manager, The ‘Spectator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &o. .. - #1126 











Te The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
' enclose Cheque (er Pestai Order) and should like the 
gent for ene year te 
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Autumn Books from 
CHATTO & WINDUS 


The Navy in Battle 


By ARTHUR POLLEN. Fully Illustrated. Demy §8yo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


The Home of To-day 


By A WOMAN WHO KEEPS ONE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 
A wise, witty and practical handbook for the housewife, 


The Tales of Tchehov 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vols. I. and I 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each; leather, 3s. net, 


In the Royal 
Naval Air Service 


The War Letters of HAROLD ROSHER. With an Introduction 
by ARNOLD BENNETT. Illustrated. 3rd Edition. COrowa 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





Pictures from 
Henry James 


Selected by RUTH HEAD, with the approval of Mr. Henry James, 
Square Crown 8vo, decorated boards, 3s. 6d. net, 


The Little Towns of Flanders 


A Rook of Woodcuts by ALBERT DELSTANCHE. With a 
Prefatory Leiter from EMILE VERHAEREN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net, 


Janus and Vesta 
A Study of the World Crisis and After. [Shortly. 
By BENCHARA BRANFORD, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The Industrial Outlook 


Being Essays in Reconstruction. 
By Various Authors. Edited by H. SANDERSON FURNISS, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


THREE NEW NOVELS, 5s. net each 
A Love Tangle By F. E. PENNY 
Madcaps and Madmen 


By ROGER WRAY, Author of “‘ The Soul of a Teacher.” 


“ An admirable piece of work. . . . Its blunt, uncompromising 
portraiture is a triumph.”—Morning Post. 


The Torch-Bearers of Bohemia 
By V. I. KRISHANOVSKAYA. 


An extraordinary success in Russia and sure of a welcome here, 
this unrivalled picture of the time of JOHN HUS is comparable 
in its colour oak vivid detail to Charles Reade’s famous romance, 
“The Cloister and the Hearth.”—-Translated by Juliet M. Soskice. 


NEW SHILLING NET VOLUMES | 


PEACE ON EARTH 
The Story of the Birth of Christ in the Words of the Gospel. 
Decorated in Colour by THOMAS DERRICK. 


DOLORES By A. C. SWINBURNE 
WHAT IS CATHOLICITY? Edited by W. W. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
BRAVE WORDS ABOUT DEATH 
ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 
THE WAIF WOMAN 


The two last titles are now printed in book form for the first time. 

























1i1 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s List 


MEMORIES 
By LORD REDESDALE. 


In 2 volumes, Illustrated, 32s. net. 8 Large Editions exhausted. 
@th Large Edition (consisting of 1,700 copies) nearly exhausted. 


THROUGH THE SERBIAN 
CAMPAIGN 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH. 


With Preface by M. BOSHKOVITCH, formerly Serbian Minister 
in London. With 32 Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


“One of the war books which every one should read who wishes 
to realize what the struggle has been to the small martyr-nations 
of Europe.” —Scotsman. 





* Ono of the most remarkable books of the war.""—Sunday Times. 
2nd LARGE EDITION. 


WITH THE ZIONISTS IN 
GALLIPOLI 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O., 


Author of “ The Man-Esters of Tsavo” and “In the Grip of the 
Nyike.”” With Maps. 6s. net. 


“ Racily written and lively with passing sketches of character 
and life under arms—forms a remarkable and valuable contribution 
to the literature of the war.’’—Scotsman. 


THE ELEPHANT 
By AGNES HERBERT, 


Author of ‘‘ Two Dianas in Somaliland,” ‘‘ The Life Story of a 
Lion,” &c., &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illus- 
trations by WINIFRED AUSTEN. 6s. net. 











AN ARTIST IN THE RIVIERA 
Written and Painted by WALTER TYNDALE, R.L, 


Author of “ An Artist in Italy,” &c. With 300 Coloured Plates. 
Cloth gilt and gilt top, in box, lis. net. Edition de Luxe, limited 
to 100 copies, £2 2s. in box. Bound in parchment, richly gilt, 
each copy numbered and signed. 


THE CAUSES & CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE WAR 
By YVES GUYOT, 
late French Minister of State, &0. Translated by F. APPLEBY 
HOLT, B.A., LL.B. In one large handsome volume. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Guyot’s masterly work must inevitably make a wide 
appeal. It is so logical in argument, so comprehensive in survey, 
and so bountifully arranged with eolid and incontrovertible facts 
that respect for the author becomes profound.” —Telegra ph. 


A WOMAN IN THE BALKANS 
By Mrs. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. 
In cloth, with Illustrations. 123. 6d. net. 


“ Her vivacious and picturesque book is a feast of bright, aneo- 
dotal reading.” —The Graphic. 


“ This will surely be one of the comparatively few war books 
which contemporaries will read and re-read and hand on to pos- 
terity.”—The Times. 


"NEATH VERDUN 
By MAURICE GENEVOIX. 
With an Introduction by ERNEST LEVISSE. Translated by 
H. GRAHAME RICHARDS. 6s. net. 


The Times said: ‘ The book is la vérité vraie. 
fine writing in it, and yet it is all finely written.” 


There is ne 


FRANGOIS VILLON: 
His Life and Times, 1431—1463 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
In cloth gilt. 63. not. 


The first attempt at a biography of the great French poet of 
the middie ages. The story of the life of Villon holds the mind 
like a novel, from the first pages, when we find ourselves in the 
strange old University of Paris, to the last, where Villon disappears 
into the unknown. 


Translator of Villon’s Poems. 


‘BELGIUM THE GLORIOUS: 
Her Country and Her People 


With 1,200 beautiful Pictures, numerous Coloured Plates and 
Maps. In 2 handsome volumes, cloth richly gilt and gilt edges. 
10s. each net. And in various leather bindings. 





A permanent reproduction of Belgium's artistic masterpieces, 
many of which have now been swept away. 





HUTCHINSON’S NATURE LIBRARY 


THE INFANCY OF ANIMALS | 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, A.L.S., F.Z.S., Zoological Dept., British 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt. 


THE COURTSHIP OF ANIMALS 


Each with 32 full-page Illustrations on art papor 
6s. net. 


Museum. 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6/- NOVELS 


BY THE LEADING AUTHORS. 


Sister Sorrow Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Damaris (2nd Edition) LUCAS MALET 
The Reef of Stars: A Romance of the Tropics. 
(2nd Edition). H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Mary 
Given in Marriage (2nd Edition) 
Bindweed (2nd Edition) 
Boundary House (2nd Edition) PEGGY WEBLING | 
The Alternate Life CURTIS YORKE | 
A Friend Indeed F. FRANKFORT MOORE | 
The Girls at his Billet BERTA RUCK | 





M. E. BRADDON 
B. M. CROKER, 
GABRIELLE VALLINGS | 


Lilla: A Part of her Life Mrs. BELLOC LOowNDES 
The Man with a Square Face 
DOROTHY BLACK 


Love and the Whirlwind 
HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS 


(2nd Edition) 
KATHLYN RHODES 
ISABEL C. CLARKE 
EDGAR JEPSON 
G. B. BURGIN 


The Lure of the Desert 


The Potter's House 
Esther Lawes 

The Girl who Got Out 
The Distaff Dreamers Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 
The Inheritance (22d Edition) UNA L. SILSBERRAD 


Persuasive Peggy MARAVENE THOMPSON 











Messrs. Hutchinson announce a new humorous book by the author of “ Private Spud- 


Tamson.” The Mixed Division By R. W. Campbell 6s 








London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


INTERPRETATIONS 
OF LITERATURE 


By Lafcadio Hearn. Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
JOHN ERSKINE, Ph.D. Two vols. Small royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


“An abundance of Ye oer and penetrating wisdom— 
critical, philosophical and e "—Scotsman. 








Joseph Pennell's Pictures 


THE WONDER OF WORK 


Reproductions of a series of Drawings, Lithographs, and Etchings 
made by Jose _ Pennell about the world, 1884-1915. With 
Impressions and Notes by the Artist. Crown q4to. 7s. 6d. net 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW VOLUME. 


A SHEAF: ESSAYS 


By John Galsworthy. Crown 8vo. Sse. net. 


TRAGEDIES 


By Arthur Symons. 


“His blank verse is full of bold varieties. . But it is always 
poetry, always haunted by the touch of beauty. The spirit 
of drama is as much alive in the work as the spirit of poetry.’ 

—Outiooh. 


==, 





Demy Svo. 5s. net. 


An Jeabestons and Timely Book. 


THE GERMAN ROAD TO 
THE EAST 


By Evans Lewin. 7s. 6d. 


“Probably the most comprehensive account which has yet 
been published in England of German ambitions towards the 
East... . Not only a history, but a warning.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


“A Masterpiece.” 


GALLIPOLI 


A short history of the Dardanelles Campaign. 
By John Masefield. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


“No eo of mine could do anything like justice to the effect 
of this small volume, its nobility and restraint, and above all the story 
of magnificent unrewarded heroism that it reveals.” —Mr. Punch. 





Demy &vo. net. 


net. 


Soldiers’ Tales Series. 


IN GERMAN HANDS 


B Ch. Hennebois. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A terrible indictment of the brutal methods of the Germans 
iu dealing with their wounded prisoners. 


New Impression Now Ready. 


UNCENSORED LETTERS FROM 
THE DARDANELLES 


Written by a French Surgeon to his English Wife. Cr.8vo. 3s. Se-68. net. 











THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Edited by Fr. FUNCK-BRENTANO, Librarian of the Bibliothéque 
de ]’Arsénal, Paris. With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 


THE REVOLUTION 


By Louis Madelin. a Svo. 7s. 


HEINEMANN» NOVELS 


THE WORLD FOR SALE 
THE GREEN ALLEYS 

THE WINGED VICTORY 
GILDED VANITY Richard Dehan 
GASPARD THE POILU René Benjamin 
WITH WINGS OUTSPREAD Marc Gouvrieux 


“ai BEDFORD ST., W.C. 


6d. 


net. 








Gilbert Parker 
Eden Phillpotts 
Sarah Grand 





WM. HEINEMANN 














THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD Cox. 


October, 1916. 8vo. 


THE LORRAINE 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 





No. 458. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN ENG. | 


Price 6s, 
FRONTIER. By 





LAND. By the DEAN oF DURHAM. 


SIEGE BY WATER. By L. Corr | POPULATION AND ene 
Eousron. d aig ARIICE WT ASURT Ow ane 

TWO FRENCH CRITICS. B , SURRENTS IN ENG- 
EDMUND Gosse, C.B. _ wR, + cel By M. B. 

A BELGIAN IDEALIST, By Fraxcis | THE WELFARE OF FACTORY 
BICKLEY. WORKERS, By Dr. A. SHADWELL, 


GERMANY’S FOOD LEGISLATION. 


ITALIAN AC HIEVEMENT: 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, ay 


ASPIRATIONS. By the Eprror, 


_LONGM: ANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


‘The ‘English Historical Review. 
No. 124. October. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


Articles. | AN ASSEMBLY OF WOOL MER. 
THE CANARY COMPANY. By Miss CHANTS IN 1322. By Jamus 
coum . J. en PRIVY CONWAY DAVIEs. 
MMITTEES OF & PRIVY | yKS OoUG 
oof NCIL, » eee eR By Epwarp wo see be wi pi -y SPAIN 
AYMOND TURNER, Ph.D 7 
THE JUNTAS OF 1808 AND THE | THE DIARY OF A CATTLE EX. 
SPANISH COLONIES. By WiL- FEOITION AMONG THB Ot 











LIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. TENTOTS IN 1707, By J. L. W, 
Notes and Documents. STOCK, 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices, 


BRACTONIANA, By J. H. Rotcxp, 
LL.D. ndex, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue of Books, Old and Modern, including 
Fine Examples of Colour Printing, Books from the 
Kelmscott, Doves, and Ashendene Presses, Specimens of 
Modern Bookbinding ; also a selection of books from the 
Library of the late Algernon Charles Swinburne, and 
sets of well-bound books in Library editions. On Sale by 


James Barn, 14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.G 
A copy will be sent post free on application. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 
CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. 't!.—History, etc. I11.—Philosophy, Orient 
alia, and Classical Literature. 1V.—European Literature, Natural History, 

etc, V.—Medicine, Law, Theolcgy, etc. 
Post Free, V I.—Mathematics, to follow, 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
‘lelephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A freciality of EBOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 


OOKS.—Maspero’s Egypt’s Ancient Sites and Modern Scenes, 
12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 21s. net, for 6s.; Waves 
of Sand and Snow, by Cornish 10s. net, for 4s. 6d. ; Norman's Real Japan, 5s., for 
2s.; Norman's Far East, 7s. éd., for 3a. "ed. ; How France is Governed, by President 
Poincaré, 7s. Gd. net, for 2s. 6d.; South America of To-day, by Clemenceau 12s. 6d. 
net, for 58.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 10s. 6d., for 5s. ; Jessopp’s 
English Peasantry, 7s. 6d. net, for 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Cureau, 12s.6d. 
net, for 3s. 6d. The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Woman 
and Labour, by Olive Schreincr, 8s. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d. ; Antarctic Adventure (Scott's 
Northern Party), by Priestley, 15s. net, for 68. z Pembe the Spice leland of Zanzibar, 
by Craster, 12s. Gd. net, for ds. 64.— BAKER’ ‘3 BOOKSHO Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED. —Encyclopacdia Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


























YHE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S LIBRARY __ comprises 
HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, $rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIO 
ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (38. net each) and 


(Fluency, &c.), 2nd Edition ; 
Ll TL INES OF sP EECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 21s. net. 
All by CHARLES. SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall) —For "Synopses of Chapters or 








prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymeour, 446 Strand, xdou, 
} OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition; Spon e’sS 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; fe o! — 


Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia ; ‘Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; — 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, .—~ 
Books illus. us. by Cruikshank, nk, Alken, &c. —HECT OR’S Great Bookshop, B ~~ hy 


OOK WANTED.—The Miscellanecus W orks, Verse and Prose, 
by HENRY MAN, 2 vols., published 1802.—Write a7 4 price, &o., te 
*X.," c/o FRANK ROSE ‘& co., 57 Chancery Lane, London, \ W.c 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


RINTED BOOKS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL by AU CTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Monday, October ¢ 23rd, and two following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
Printed Books, ¢ ymprisiag a Selected Portion of the Library of the late John ty 
Poet and Translator, of 28 The Boltons, South a wikea" 8.W. (sob 
onda x of his Executors), and the Property of the jate R. D. Wilson Esq., 88 Upee 
May be viewed. Catalogues may 





















Brook Street, W. (sold by Order of his Executors). 
be had. 





THE LIBRARY 0} OF COL ONEL PRIDEAUX C.8.1. 

Mews SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, ‘AND HODGE 

il SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 

. on Thursday, October ‘ 26th, and following day, and Monday, October 80th, 

a three following days, at one o'clock precisely, the First Portion of the very in- 

teresting and extensive Library of the late Col. W.F. Prideaux, C.8.1., of Hopeville, 

St. Petcr’s-in-Thanet (sold by Order of the Executor), May be Viewed two day# 
prior, Catalogues may be hed. 
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“THE MOST WONDERFUL BOOK THAT THIS WAR HAS 


PRODUCED.” 
—BRITISH WEEKLY. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT 
WARR 


By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. 


Extract from letter (October 8) from Artillery Officer, 
Somewhere in France :— 

“IT am camping out in 6 sea of mud and am always either soaked 
or very damp. I hope I shall be posted to a Battery soon. At 
present I carry ammunition up to the guns every night, and as 
it always rains and is pitch dark and a long way, and the Huns 
keep shelling the road, it isn't over gay. However there is 
always 8. PEPYS ON THE GREAT WARR fo come back 
to—a thousand thanks for sending it to me.” 


Turrp Epition Now Reapy. 5s, net. 





MODERN PAINTING: 
Meaning. 
By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT. With four 
Colour Plates and 22 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


SOLDIER AND DRAMATIST: Being the 

Letters of Harold Chapin, American Citizen, who 

died for England at Loos on September 26th, 1915 
With Introduction by SIDNEY DARK. Two Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


AN EVENING IN MY LIBRARY AMONG 
THE ENGLISH POETS. 
By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 
net. 
FROM THE HEART OF THE VELD. 
By MADELINE ALSTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE MAGIC OF MALAYA, 
By CUTHBERT WOODVILLE HARRISON, Malay Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
RUSSIAN CHAPS. 
By M. C. LETHBRIDGE. 


“It is from these frank touches of nature that a reader will get 
the truest enjoyment. . . . Told with skill.""—Saturday Review. 


THE HONEST LAWYER 


A Novel by G. V. McFADDEN. 


_“ Altogether the book is one of real strength, standing out dis- 
tinctly among contemporary novels. The author is a really strong 
writer, original, impressive, and arresting.’’—British Weekly. 


Its Tendency and 


3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. Is. net. 





“It has that flair for a good situation that comes 
to a story-teller, straight from his Maker. The 
writer can a dialogue, which is always bright 
and natural and sometimes witty.’’-—Outlook. 


Other 6s. Novels. 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR 
THE BIGAMIST 

AFRAID 

THE DANCING HOURS 
THE BATHING-MAN 

THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY 
JIMMY'S WIFE 

A LITTLE WORLD APART By Grorcr STevENSON 
THE REDEMPTION OF GRACE MILFOY 


By Cariton Dawe 
By IsaBet Paterson 


By W. J. Locke 

By F. E. Mitts Youne 
By Supyey Dark 

By Harotp OxLson 
By Agnes GwyNNE 

By Watson Anp Rees 
By Jessie CHAMPION 


THE SHADOW RIDERS 
THE MAN OF PROMISE 
WINDY McPHERSON’S SON 
CLOSED LIPS 

GIDDY MRS. GOODYER 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP 
By Harry Leon WILtson. Illustrated by F. R. Grucer 
WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO MARIA 
By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Lllustrations by A. H. FISH. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By W. Huntincton Waricat 
By SHerwoop ANDERSON 
By Grorce VANE 

By Mrs. Horace Tremverr 





JOHN .LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 












“If ever I get rather run down 
I always go to the front.” 
General Sir Witt1am RoBERTson. 


If you cannot go to the front, 


Read 


ECHOES 
f 


FLANDERS 


CHARLES L. WARR, 


Author of “ The Unseen Host.” 5s. net 


The story concerns itself with the doings of the 
Scottish regiments and most skilfully combines the 
pathos and the humour of war. The spirit of the men 
of our armies is wonderful, nothing can damp their 
gaiety and humour ; indeed, the greater the danger, 
the more the funny side of things appeals to them. 


New Fiction for your Library 


CLEEK’S GREATEST 
RIDDLES 


By T. W. HANSHEW, Author of ‘The 
Riddle of the Night,” etc. 6s. 


Cleek ; the man of forty faces ; originally a thief 
and now one of the greatest detectives in fiction. 


THE IVORY SNUFF BOX 


By ARNOLD FREDERICKS. 6s. 


“ The Ivory Snuff Box” is a fictional rarity, for it 
is a detective story with a predominant love 


interest. 
AT > aw Mystery Detective Story- 
Unusual. Original. Different. 


By ISABEL OSTRANDER. 6s. 


A man is found murdered in his study at 1.30 
o'clock. Who did it? His brother, his wife. 
and even his mother come within the range of 
suspicion. 


MIDNIGHT 


HOUSE 


A DetectiveStory. By HARRISON JEWELL 
HOLT. Author of “ The Calendered ~ 


THE CALL OF THE SOUL 
A Welsh Romance. By MARION PRYS- 


AT MEARS 


WILLIAMS. 6s. 
THE RED STAIN 
By ACHMED ABDULLAH. 6s. 


A thrilling story of mystery and crime, which 
starts at Washington, and ends in Indi 


Zo be had from all Booksellers. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
A BOOK LOVER’S HOLIDAYS 


in the Open. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
A splendid expression of Colonel Roosevelt as a 
naturalist, a lover of, and adventurer in, strange 
countries, and a man of letters. Qs. net. 


GERMAN POLICY “fic* WAR 


THE 

By G- W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. “A concise and 
most readable and informing chapter of absorb- 
ing European history.’’-—‘* The Spectator."’ 2nd 


Impression. 26. 6d. net. 


FRANCE TO-DAY 


By LAURENCE JERROLD. A comprehensive 
survey of modern France in peace and war bya 
life-long student of France. 7s. 6d. net, 


VENIZELOS 


His Life and his work. By Dr. C. KEROFILAS. 
With an Introduction by M. TAKE JONESCO. 
“For the first time the man as he’ teally is 
stands revealed to our eyes,” ““ Evening 
Standard.” 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d, net, 


MAN AS HE IS 


Essays in a new psychology. By Sir 
BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I1., C.I1.E. An 
endeavour to bring psychology from the clouds 
down to the market place—to observe and 
arrange the facts that have enabled mankind to 
struggle upwards from savagery to civilization. 


ZOE THOMSON 7s. 6d. net. 


of Bishopthorpe and Her Friends. By Miss 
E. C. RICKARDS. A memoir of the wife of Dr. 
Thomson, Archbishop of York, well known in her 
young days at Oxford as the beautiful Zoe Skene. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON 


By G. E. MITTON. There are in Ceylon 
remains of ancient buildings, records of a history 
that was all but forgotten—this book tells the 
story of those dead stones and what they repre- 
sent. With numerous illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN APPLE 


A play for Kiltartan children, in 3 acts. By 
LADY GREGORY. With 8 coloured illustrations 
by MARGARET GREGORY. 5s. net. 


DARTMOOR DAYS 


with the Forest Hunt. By Capt. J. H- W. 
KNIGHT-BRUCE. A novel of the hunting 
field, imbued with the spirit of Dartmoor, and 
informed with an intimate knowledge of, and love 
for, horses and hounds. 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF ESCAPES 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. Fascinating studies of 
some historic escapes from prison and exile, 
with a personal commentary. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE COMING WAR 


By AMBROSE POYNTER. 'Deals with the 
inevitable industrial conflict, and contains valuable 
and striking suggestions as to the best methods 
of preparing to meet new conditions. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE AGES OF MAN 


An anthology relating to every year of a man’s 
life. ~ CHARLES SAYLE. 7s. 6d, net. 


FORM AND FUNCTION 


A Sastietibadien to the study of animal morphology. | 
By E.S. RUSSELL, M.A. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Ready on Monday. THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OCTOBER 

INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
C. Ernest Fayie, 

A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY IN 
GERMANY, II, J, M. de Beaufort. 
(With Maps.) 

THE FUTURE OF INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE, W. H. Moreland. 

THE NEW POETRY. Arthur Waugh. 

GERMAN PENETRATION IN RU- 
MANIA, D. Mitrany. 

EGYPT AND PALESTINE. Albert 
M. Hyamson. (With Map.) MRS. HUGHES OF UFFINGTOoN, 
et Ana AND MANUFAC- ay - * Le RSE OF THE Wak 

RES. W. O. Horsnaill. nel Blood, p.s.c. (With Maps.) 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS. 
Illustrated. 


6s. 

THE EARLY TREATME 
GUNSHOT WOUNDS. he 
Singer. (With Tilustrattons.) 

THE STUDY OF BRITISH For. 
EIGN POLICY. Prof. C. H. Firth. 

THE MEDIEVAL SERBIA l- 
PIRE. William Miller. _™ 

DISRAELI: THE MIDDLE PHASER 
Algernon Cecil, 

ByGTsse AND GERMAN BANK- 








OCTOBER. 
Articles : 
THE MOLECULAR VOLUMES OF LIQUIDS. 
Thorpe, C.B., F.R.S. 
ADSORPTION PHENOMENA AND GIBBS’ EQUATION. 
Professor W. C. McC. Lewis, D.Se. 
PALAEONTOLOGY : ITS AIMS AND METHOD. D. M. 8. 
Watson, M.Sc. 
EVOLUTION AND MENDELISM. R. Broom, D.Se, 
WHAT IS A DISEASE? Dr. Charles Mercier. 
SPALLANZANI. Bruce Cummings. 
Popular Science: THE HOUSE SPIDER. 
Essay: EDUCATION FROM THE PARENTS’ 
VIEW (Editor). 
Essay-Reviews: THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE (Dr. Geraldine 
E. Hodgson)—CROWDOLOGY (Joshua C. Gregory). 
Recent Advances in Science. 
Correspondence. Notes. 


LONDON : 


Gs. net. 


Sir Edward 


Theodore Savory. 
POINT OF 


Reviews. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


CONSTABLE 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. 
4s. 6d. net. 


The Culmination of Modern History. By RAMSAY MUIR, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester. 


THROUGH FRENCH EYES.  « 
Britain's Effort. Deseribed by HENRY D. DAVRAY. 


“A very inspiring account of the part which England has played in the war.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 











net. 


“ We can heartily commend this story from a friendly source of how our armies 
have been made and how they fight.”—Westminster Gazette. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 
By STANLEY WASHBURN (Special Times Correspondent 
at the Russian Front). 4s. 6d. net. 


Nothing more inspiring to the 


“Deserves the most enthusiastic welcome. 
—Punch. 


Allies could have been written. A fine and well-considered tribute.” 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE WAR. 
By W. M. FULLERTON. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A vigorous and well-written book.”—Morning Post. 
“ Lucid and feariess."—-The Field. 
“A trenchant criticism of the policy 


of President Wilson.”"—The Times. 


GERMANY vs. CIVILIZATION. 


By W. R. THAYER. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ A strong Indictment of Kultur by a powerful American writer.”—Graphie. 
| oe - —— 
THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2s. 6d. net. 
“May be commended without reserve."’—Westminster Gazette, 





LONDON 


—_______—=5 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN. Sone. 
| “Mr. Rowbotham is the onl: living eple poet.’ aczaa 
The Human Epic ‘The wondrous ttory of Preh ‘storie Farth and ” Man). 
The cm a — and the Devil | The world under its two m asters). 
| i} © poems are selling in the usa tach 2a, 6d, 
rm GOLDY, 37 Charles Street, He tien Ga rden, EC. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Political Frontiers and 
Bound Makin By Col. Sir 
THOMAS H. IOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., 


C.B., D.Sc. 8vo. 10s. not. 
Tas Times.—“ Sir Thomas Holdich discusses and analyses with 
at as a insight the various kinds of artificial frontiers which 
west has seen, from the Great Wali of China to the line of en- 
tcachmenta which marks the limite of German invasion ia the Weat 





VOLUME VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the 


17th Century. Based on the Work of 
John Smith, by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT (with 
the assistance of Karl Lilienfeld, Heinrich Wichmann, 
and Kurt Erasmus). Translated and Edited by 
EDWARD G. HAWKE. Royal 8vo. 

Vol. VI. REMBRANDT and NICOLAES MAES, 
25s. not. 
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